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muttering creature in the sky moved 
northward and grew still. It was a 
1 n every one wouk be tem] ted 


1 


to go out rowing, but when only lovers 
would go. Philip: 
Kate and Harry, mean 


Aunt Jane. 


their opportunity 


pen, and was never di pointed. For 
she herself always happened, if nothing 


else did; sh no more repeat 
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herself than the sunrise can; and the 
liveliest visitor always carried away 
something fresher and more remarkable 
than he brought. 
Her book that 
pleased her, and she was boilin 


morning had dis- 


g with 
indignation against its author. 

“] a book so dry,” she 
said, “ it makes me cough. 


there was 


am reading 
No wonder 
a drought last summer. It 


Worce 


raphy seems in my men 


was printed then. ter’s Geog- 
ory as fascinat- 
I look back 
How can a 


live ?”? 


ing as Shakespeare, when 


this book. 
man write such a thing and 


«Pp he lived by writing 


upon it from 


erhaps 

said Kate. 
* Perl 

do,” ac 


laps it was the best 
lded the more literal Harry. 

“It certainly was not best he 
could do, for he might have died, — died 
oO 3 il 


of dried. should like to 
prick that man with something sharp, 


instead 


not run out of 


sawdust did 


} 
} 


and see if 


him! Kate, ask the bookseller to let 


me know if he ever really dies, and 


then life may seem fresh again.’ 
“What is it?” 
““Somebody’s memoirs,” 

Jane. “Was there no m 


writing about, that the 


ag 


asked Kate. 


biography about this one? 


life of Napoleon with 
left out. They are conceited enough 
to put his age in the up] rner of 
each page, too, as if cared 
how old he was.” 
‘Such f¢ 
“Tt is too b 
~TYea,” 


send them back 


ty covers ! 


ret said Kate. 
id. 

said Aunt Jane. “I mean to 
and | leaves 


These are. so wretched, there 


ave new 
put in. 
is not a teakettle in the land 
that it would boil over them. 
Don’t let us talk any about it. 
Have Philip and Hope gone out upon 
the water?” 
“Ves, dear,” 


tell you?” 


sO Insig- 
nificant 


more 


said Kate. “Did Ruth 
“When did that aimless infant ever 
tell anything ?” 
“Then how did you know it?” 
“If I waited for knowledge till that 


sweet-tempered parrot chose to tell 
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[February, 
me,” Aunt Jane went on, “I should 
be even more foolish than I am.” 

“Then how did you know ?” 

“ Of course I heard the boat hauled 
down, and of course I knew that none 
but lovers would go out just before a 
thunder-storm. Then you and Harry 
came in,and I knew it was the others.” 

“ Aunt Jane,” said Kate, “ you divi 
everything : what 

*“ Brain ! it 
of shreds, 
ket, — a scrap of 


a brain you have! 
is nothing bt 


“4 


it a collection 
like a little girl’s work-bas- 


blue silk 


and a bit 
white muslin.” 
“ Now she is 


ments,” 


fishing for 
l , “and she 
one. She was very sweet and 
Philip last night.” 
“T know it,” Aunt Jane 
groan. “ vaked in 
thought al 


de il 


the ni; 
was awake a great 
} 


have heard cocks 


but I never knew 

could accomplish 
So I lay and thought how good 
iving I was; it was quite dis- 
? 


and fore 
tressing.’ 
Kate. 

hate to 


ought to be vaca- 


“Remorse ? ” 
“ Yes, 
all the 


tions. Instead of suffering from a bad 


be a saint 


consci I suffer from a good one.” 


merit of yours, aunt,” 
‘Who was ever more 


an Malbone 


ulated 
often inst Harry’s blunt 

ourse he is lovable, 
y I dislike him. His 
efore him. That is the 


I never in my life saw an 


assertions. 


worst of it 
harm done by a 
All the mischief in this world is 


y 
ish I could. 


by lovable people. Thank Heave 
body ever dared to call me lovable ! 

“J should like to see any one dare 
call you any 
soft-hearted darling!” interposed 

“ But, persisted Harry, “if 
you only knew what the mass of young 
men are - 


se, — you dear, old, 


1 Kate. 


aunt,” 
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“Don’t 1?’ 
ous lady. 


> interrupted the impetu- 
“What is there that is not 
y woman who has common 
ind eyes enough to look out of a 
y knew,” Harry went on, 


Malbone is, in his 


fellow of my ac- 
: answered. 
ent in- 
caaue 


~ , } 
enougn 


ween refinement and 


y agreat deal,” 
». “in the ‘4 inds of a man 


rh ut harm can that swear- 
», I should like to know, 

"To be it is 
I wonder they let 
ccept, perhaps, in 
but that 


lf, and 


sure 
he town; 


1 Pl ilip does not,” 
That is 


nobody, not 


hir lf 
nimseii, 

ht to wear 
1arked * 


at other 


el round 
Dangerous,’ such as 
places where i 
rand brittle. Whe 
too : 

. Au it J ane hag 
know Malbone 
knew any m: 
just to call a hypocrite. 
say he 

‘He 
at least more 
these hig 


do al 


said Harry, 
very 


gravely, “I 
well, and I 
in whom it 


never 
was 


” 


more un- 
was a hypocrite?” 
than that; 
really dangerous. It is 
h-strung sentimentalists 


she is worse 
; 
who 


the mischief f; who play on their 


| 
i 
own lovely emotions, forsooth, till the 


t 
wear out those fine fiddlestrings, and 
then have nothing left but 
and the D. Don’t tell me!” 


“ Do stop, auntie,” interposed Kate, 


the flesh 
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quite alarmed, “you are really worse 
than a coachman. You 
srofane indeed.” 
“T have a much 
any coachman, 
jured 
him, 


are growing 
very | 
time than 
retorted the in- 

i to stop 
and you_are always hushing me 


harder 
Kate,” 
lady. ‘“ Nobody tries 


“Hushing you up, darling?” 


‘When we 


praising and 


4 = 
Kate. only 


lotine 
quoung 


it amuses 


said 
and cry 


you,” 
‘So long as I 
book, all love 
nonsense you are 
but when I 
utter a little sense you all 
silence in out of 


Yest about a 


you 


encou 


room! Yesterd l a 


a6 Daily 


e’; I wish you would allow 


reac 
newspaper son calle 


Evening Voic 


ds 


1ewhe re 
ne a daily morning voice.” 
“Do not i 
‘ Aunt Jane 
stand each 


“TT am 
h all 


Hal. 


under- 


interfere, Kate,” said 


and | L only wish to 

i Aunt 
Jane; “I have.no desire to understand 
you, and you never will understand me 


said 


don’t,’ 


iene aid ttt. 2 
till you comprehend P ) 


HnilIp. 


agree on one thin 


Harry 


ly, aunt, you knov w how he 


ne approached*a degree near- 


> equator, and said, gently, “I fear 


r. That is just what trou- 

I know how he 
Philip 

much any cat, 

purr, Hope is h 

few men accept la 


- les 

preci se1y 
, ; 

loves her. J/7/ se laisse 
like ‘ 


IKE petted, as 


aimMmes 


: 
and, 
Very 


degree of grace, but he unfortunately 


he wil tippy: 
e will ppy 


idolatry with any 


>?” remonstrated Hal, 
from satisfied. 


You 


being 
bad. 

” 
Aunt Jane, chi 
hought I did. I observe he 
a afraid of me, 
seems » ber 


never 
said lling 
again, “It 
is very and there 
no other reason. 


real trouble is,” said Harry, 
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after a pause, “that you doubt his 
constancy.” 

“ What do you call constancy ?” said 
she. “Kissing a woman’s picture ten 
years after a man has broken her heart ? 
Philip Malbone has that kind of con- 
stancy, and so had 


his father before 
him.’ 

This was too much for Harry, who 
was making for the door in indignation, 
little ! 


Ruth came in with Aunt 
Jane’s lu 


that lady was 


when 
cheon, and 


soon absorbed in the hopeless task of 


keeping her handmaiden’s pretty blue 
and white gingham sleeve out of the 


butter-plate. 
V. 
A MULTIVALVI 


Philip Malbone had 
sunny temperament whi 
“se hos 


among 
road 


was recoenized 


most handsome 


men 


, no vices, no 


: hatever t 
he also liked old Pp 
and chi 

young. In 
would woo crying | their 


mothers’ arms, and still them; it was al- 


ways his back that Irishwomen thumped, 
to ask if they must get out at the next 


station; and he might be seen handing 
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out decrepit paupers as if they were 
of royal blood, and bore concealed scep- 
tres in their old umbrellas. Exquisitely 
nice in his personal habits, he had the 


practical democracy of a good-natured 
young prince; he had never yet seen a 
human being who awed 


g 
whom he had the slightest wish to awe. 


him, nor one 
His courtesy had, therefore, that 
s which we call repul 


though it was re 


prehensiven¢ 
ully the least republi: 
thing abouthim. All felt its attraction; 
there l 
him exce] 

admitted tl 
who knew | 

Th it 


was liked 


lew-Y¥ rk rs 


gains, or Bostonians about 


man 
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here was not a day in which Philip 
make himself agreeable and 

to a great many people, receive 
ny confidences, and give 
humored advice about mat- 

h he knew nothing. His 
friends’ children ran after him in the 
street, and he knew the pet theories 
and wines of elderly gentlemen. He 
said he won their hearts by re- 


every occurrence in their 


their 


} 


birthday 
ack on the 
Malbone that he 
rs reproached 
omen with 


= 
, no crawt 


PI the moment 

The reproach was un- 

had never done anything sys- 
lly in his life; it was his tem- 
perament that flirted, He 


id that most perilous of all 


not his will. 


ures, in which the seducer 
duced. With a personal 
st amounted ito 
purity, he ly drifting into 
loves more profoundly perilous than if 
they had belonged 


Almos 


he loved almost 


to a grosser man. 
ymen loved him, because 
all; he never had to 
assume an ardor, for he always felt it. 
His heart 

love 


was multivalve; he could 
a dozen at once in various modes 
and gradations, press a dozen hands in 
a day, gaze into a dozen pair of eyes 


with unfeigned tenderness; while the 
last pair we] 
into the next. In 
explore those 


1 


yt for him, he was looking 
truth, he loved to 
sweet depths ; humanity 
hest thing to investigate, he 
proper study of mankind 
Woman needs to be stud- 
of emo- 


us therefore have the emotions. 


under the influence 
reason he gave to him- 


refined Mormonism of 


t was not based on reason, but 


on temperament and habit. In such 
matters logic is only for the by-stand- 
ers. 

His very generosity harmed him, as 
all our good qualities may harm us 
when linked with bad ones; he had so 
many excuses for doing kindnesses to 
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his friends, it was hard to quarrel with 
him if he did them too tenderly. He 
was no more capable of unkindness than 
of constancy; and so strongly did he 
fix the allegiance of those who loved 
him, that the women to whom he had 
caused most anguish would still de- 
fend him when accused; 
crossed the 


have 
continent, if needed, to 
nurse him in illness, and would have 
To 
do him justice, he would have done 
almost as much for them, — for any of 
them. He 
heart, but only by a sort of half-wilful 


unconsciousness; he could not bear to 


would 


rained rivers of tears on his grave. 


could devoted 


torture a 


see tears shed in his presence, nor to 
let his imagination dwell very much on 
those which flowed in his absence. 
When he had once loved a woman, or 
even fancied that he loved her, he built 
for her a shrine that was never disman- 
tled, and in which a very little faint in- 
cense would sometimes be found burn- 
after; he never quite 
a languid thrill at the 
mention of her name; he would make 
even for a past 


ing for years 
ceased to feel 


love the most generous 
truth 
perhaps, — everything, in short, but the 
present love. 
him all 


sacrifices of time, convenience, 


To those who had given 
that an heart can 
give he would deny nothing but an 
return. The mis- 
fortune was that this was the only thing 
they cared to possess. 


undivided 


undivided heart in 


This abundant and spontaneous feel- 
ing gave him an air of earnestness, 
without which he could not have 
charmed any woman, and, least of all, 
one like Hope. No woman really loves 
a trifler; she must at least 
herself that he who trifles with others 


convince 
is serious with her. Philip was never 
quite serious and never quite other- 
wise ; he never deliberately got up a 
passion, for it was never needful; he 
simply found an object for his emotions, 
opened their valves, and then watched 
their flow. To love a charming woman 
in her presence is no test of genuine 
passion; let us know how much you 
long for her in absence. This longing 
had never yet seriously troubled Mal- 
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bone, provided t was another 
charming person within an easy walk. 


ere 


If*it was sometimes forced upon him 
that all this ended in 
of these various charmers, first or last, 
ther 
pleasure of 


= 
anguisn 


to some 
there was < vays in reserve 


repentance. He w 


I 
winning and 


generous 


ances, and he enjoyed 


deepe 
known 
] 


than 
The 


, per- 


; knowl- 
| 


j here was a 
He was acquaint- 
F socie ty, and wv ith 
to be in 


who only wished 


ut here was one who was in 
and had never been a 
no wish to be a! 


] 


utterfly, 

uld he make of her? He 

vho had 

never seenabee. Never! <nown 
“eee 


a young girl wh =~ he things 
which this maiden sou or who was 
not daz led by hi ich Hope 


seemed perfectly indifferent. She 
not 
people seemed to amuse and interest 


was 


a devotee, she was not a prude; 


; 


her; she liked them, she declared, as 
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liked books. But this 
very way of putting the thing seemed 
like inverting tl 


much as she 


ig the accustomed order of 
affairs in the polite world, and was of 
itself a novelty. 
Of course he had previously taken 
his turn for a while among Kate’s ad- 
it was when she was very 
» moreover, it was hard to 
i like a tender and con- 


h that frank maid- 
. 
uld have accepted 


nd she 


irmed 
certain fasci1 

h he took 

6 thanet 


of thoug 


ssing innhnite ie 
le of ennui; ready 
and doing 


personal sacri 


sO many 


enevolent cesires, 


lake O s work for 
People 
they 


himself. 
even while 
Hope loved him 
] 


ot criticise him at 


ure seems always planning to 
ze 


*> 
+ 
t 


+4 
Li 
i 
Lil 


equ characters, and to protect our 


friends from growing too t for 


pertec 


sserts. Love, for instance, is apt 


the weak, and yet some- 
the strong. Under its 


~+ 


ope sometimes appeared at 
ject of 
ye 


ee. Had the ob 
=” 


her 
) h 
ifferent, the result 


might 
ample 


been d 
her 
ure apparently needed to contract 


been otherwise, but 
elf a little, to find room within Phil- 
ip’s heart. Not that in his presence 
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she became vain or petty or jealous; 
that would have been impossible. She 
only grew credulous and absorbed and 
blind. <A kind of gentle obstinacy, too, 
developed itself in her nature, and all 
suggestion of him off 
from her as from a marble image of 
Faith. If he said or did anything, there 


defects in fell 


was no appeal ; that was settled, let us 


g else. 
to admit 


pass to somethin 
that Aunt 
it could by no means 


lush 


I almost 
Jane — of whom 


be asserted th 


but only a 


it she was as uintly lady, 
very charming one — rather 
n this transformation. 
it better, my dear,” she 
ver usual frankness, to Kate. 
altogether too heavenly for 
When she first came here, 
thought I never should care 
ned noth- 


, 7 
it her. one see! 


moral tale. I thought 
five minutes. 
growing quite human 

that Philip, and I 


very attractive 


CLEAR Day.” 
said Philip Malbone, as 
together in a little boat the 
ing, “I have come back to 
ym months of bewildered dream- 


nave 


been wa 


I need 


ndering, — no 
I you. You can- 
how much I need you.” 
estimate it,” she answered, 
ry need of you.” 


can 
gently, “by n 
“Not at all,” said Philip, gazing in 
her trustful face. “ Any one whom you 
loved would adore you, could he be by 
your side. You need nothing. It is I 
who need you.” 
- W hy 
* Be 
of beh: 


Hope, 


do yo 


she asked, simply. 
ause,” he said, “I am capable 


fool. 


not worthy of you; why 


very much like a 


me? why do you trust 
7 
learned to 


“It is a bless- 
hat was given tome. But I learned 


not know how I 


’ said Hope. 
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to trust you in your mother’s sick- 
room.” 

“Ay,” said Philip, sadly, “there, at 
least, I did my full duty.” 

“As few would have done it,” 


Hope, firmly, — “ very few. 


said 
Such pro- 
longed self-sacrifice must strengthen a 
man for life.” 

“ Not always,” said Philip, uneasily. 
“Too much of that sort of thing may 
hurt one, I fancy, as well as too little. 
He may come to imagine that the bal- 
ance of virtue is in his favor, and that 
he may grant himself a little indulgence 
That sort of 
recoil is a little dangerous, as I some- 


to make up for lost time. 
times feel, do you know ?’ 
“And you show it,” said Hope, ar- 
How 
about 
Some time, when you 


dently, fresh sacrifices! 
much trouble taken 


Emilia! 


you have 
are 
willing, you shall tell me all about it 
You always seemed to me a magician, 
but I did not think that even you could 
restore her to sense and wisdom so 
soon.” 

Malbone was just then very busy in 
puttin 
had i 


when he 
tack he said, 
“How do you like her?” 


} — 
g the boat about, but 
t on the other 

“ Philip,” said Hope, her eyes filling 
with tears, “I wonder if you have the 
slightest conception how my heart is 
that child. She 
been a sort of dream to me, 


1 


always 
and the 
difficulty of getting any letters from her 
Now 
that she is here, my whole heart yearns 
toward look into 
sness 

the 
eyes of some untamable creature whose 
Philip, 


fixed on has 


has only added to the excitement. 


Yet, when I 
her eyes, a sort of blank hopeles 
me. 


her. 


comes over They seem lik 
language I shall never learn. 
you are older and wiser than I, and 
have shown already that you under- 
stand her. Tell me what I can do to 
make her love me?” 

] 


“Tell me how any one could help 
— “a 


said Malbone, looking fondly on 


7 


i 
t 


t 
I 


1e sweet, pleading face before him. 

““T am beginning to fear that it can 
be helped,” said. Her thoughts 
were still with Emilia. 

“ Perhaps it can,” said Phil, “if you 


she 
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sit so far away from people. Here we 
are alone on Come and sit 
by me, Hope.” 

She had been sitting amidships, but 
she came aft at once, and nestled by 
him as he sat holding the till 
put her face against his knee, 
tired child, and shut her eyes ; 
lifted by 
scent of 


the bay. 


, ‘ 
was the summer breeze; a 


roses came from her; the 
mere contact of anything so fresh and 
pure was a delight. 
around her, and all 
passion came back 
remembered how he 
this Diana, and how 
was won. 

“ It 
she. 


can.” 


is you who do me 
“QO Philip, sail 

But he only Sal 
stead of more slowly, 
out the 
light north wind, wh 
lasted all that d: 
the Isl 
shifting beauty. 


among rocky 


hills of 
The 
brimming, the fishing-be 
white gulls soared and 


1 heavy 


them, and heavy 


corm 
neared t 


away as 


soit 


neath the boat the 


1. Ri ae 
jeuy - S waved the 
" . 

cants, Or 

’ , 
aiong their 


I n lir wn 
yng iC 
4UNS AMES Ah 


lay smoothly along the enamelled 


low 


} ? ] 
couched beyond them, an 


ace, the amethysti 


I 
] 


' ’ 
+ mM 
LUCIISCIVeS 


Stretched 
above the 


beautiful 
reached the ruined 


Philip, surrendering to others, 
Was himseiu besieged a joyous 


group. 


As you stand wy bling par- 
445 you Stand u} nIN par 
apet of old Fort el yourself 
poised in middie air; > Sea-birdas soar 


anda swoop around you, t white suri 


lashes the rocks far below, the white 
vessels come and go, the water is 
around 
spreads in pale blue beauty up the lovely 
bay, or, i 


wards 


you on all sides but one, and 


} y 4ir +} . 
1 deeper tints, southward, to- 


horizon line. I know of no 


, VV Shae 2 
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ruin in America which nature has so 
resumed ; it seems a part of the living 
rock; you cannot imagine it away. 

It is a round, low tower, 
the tomb of Cacilia Metel- 
la. But its stately position makes 


rank with the vast 


single 


Lane it} 
shaped like 


sisterhood 


a ae 
washed strongnoids ; 


be the teocalli 
you gaze 
things 


Ss tower 


7 , } . 
upon the ocean s 
equalized. Look at the crowded 
on yonder e, coming in full 
Deiore the stead s€a-bDreez 
= } ell « ] 
that neavy Canvas a huncread men cius- 
» ith } } 
ter like bees upon the yards, yet to us 
tT 4 4 Le > 4 e } = | hi 
upon this height it is all but a plaything 
. , 


the eyes, an l we turn 


with ec 


to son DOY 1n his skill. 


Yonder there sail to the ocean, 
ing weari i 
vessels. 

-] 


nooners, 


come jubilar 


nad 
g-and-W 


from this hei: 
squadron round 
in like a flock of 


and 


You can 


covered with vege 

li the hl] mi leer wl 

11€ On the DiOSSO lng Clover, W 
, — : ; 

bees hum and the crickets chir; 

] | 


LOOK 


through 


the foregroul 

grown with 

tle blooms ; 

with it 

pastures 

the 


across the bay 


yond. Or, 
can look 
making hay picturesquely 
lawns, or to the cannon on th 
works of Fort Adams, looking lil 
black insects that have crawled f 


die. 





ave 


Kate. 
much 


<d you, 


at neither you nor any 


ve cured her of a pas- 


1 


gician. 


“ There 


en she did not care.” 
] woman !” 
».? said Kate. 
dy whom she 
loves tha rebody. 
Who was it? She had not been intro- Hope. 


went 
duced into society. Were there any High 


gh ° then I stayed out of 
superior men among her teachers? school a year, and studied Gre¢ 


reek and 
She is just the girl to fall in love with German with my uncle, and music with 





skill, 


as there is » officers 
of the And 
Hope to the heavy spars, the 
dark canvas, and the high quarter-deck 


French corvette 


pointed 


yonder.” 


She quietly yi 
er color came and went, and 
Ss moved i 


ij For a mo- 


ment he 


is if to speak. 


saw her only, thought only os 


was as if he lived 


her > it 
with her 


over a 
all tl 


of the past. 


1e fresh, pure happiness 





Z he Doorstep. I 47 


azed into her _ nizin; rt to hold their secret, even 


eyes, a flood of other memories surged in.death! The close olded paper 
Re 


over him, and his own eye w dim. l burn, it went out and 
His head am, the lips he |] je ain ; while each time Philip Malbone 
kissed appear fade away, and xamine t ere relighting, with a sort 
someth I I , 1 iosi much 


clung 
manhs 
intrud 
} 


1 
longed 


= 
hairs, 


eemed 

Valbone. Nothing but the 
man could destroy what he was 
ying; but his hand shrank not, 


, and collapsed again as if in a: ind it was done. 


DOORSTEP 


, HE conference-meeting through at 
We boys around the vestry waite 
To see the girls come 


Like snow-birds willin 


Not braver he that le 


By level musket-flashes li 
Than I, who stepped before them al 


Who longed to see 





The Doorstep. (February, 
But no, she blushed and took my arm! 

We let the old folks have the highway 
And started towards the Maple Farm 

Along a kind of lovers’ by-way. 


I can’t remember 


what we said, 
*T was nothing worth a song or story, 
Yet that rude path by which we sped 
Seemed all transformed and in a glory. 


lds were gleaming ; 


health was beaming. 


hand outside her muff — 
if you could but mould it! — 


hed my jacket-cuff, 


‘m I had to hold it. 


, 


here alone, — 
- and triumph blended ; 
foot-worn stone 


, journey € nded. 


nglets from her hood, 
And th “Thank you, Ned,” dissembled 

But yet I knew she understood 

With what a daring 


ish I trembled. 


+ 


darling mouth — I kissed her! 
Perhaps ’t was boyish love, yet still, 

O listless woman! weary lover! 
To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill, 


I’d give— But who can live youth over? 
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OUR POSTAL DEFICIENCIES. 


> postage andre- _fices have ir | 


a Sir Rowland Hill first pro- alike successful. The money-order of- 
i posed increased to thirty-six hun- 
forms in tl 


' system of England, dred, and are found in all the principal 
hen Postmaster-General, towns and villages; and the funds they 
in, remarked: “Of all 


I h ive 


apparent 
} 
ier 
i from the coun 
; Se sian ‘ 
ywns, for friends to deposit 
persons who could 


the purpose, ant 


inconvenience 


difficult, 
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; ; ; c) whict 
national guarantie ficered, which 
cilities thus | I commerce, and in 
- } ’ ste) Foe 
ple, ar ports, despatch 


{ war. 


most 
tllace 

Lia OS, 

them 

one 

combined 

vy the aver- 


messa 


commerce 1 } oO! ve, but, byan amount 


average payment millions of gram; 
dollars yearly, has s d herself with 
at least halfa million tons of steamships, 
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are less than one seventh of that 


number 
The }{ 


be post-office has won the confi- 
lence of the people 
aence tne pe ypie. 
Commerce of Edinburgh, and the asso- 

Is of Trade, and many lead- 
ants of England, have peti- 


liament to empower it 


reports commi 


sioners and officials, a bill has bee: 
carried 
the H 
the | 


KINCC 


ommons 


ch 


state is bringin: 
people, giving facili 

rapid interchange of 

new Sal 


providing 


romoting human h 


and public 
ement. It is the ambition of Eng- 
land to be f 


commerce 


emost among nations in 


placing on a proper footing the 


depart- 


ment of the electric telegraph, as she 
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has already presented to mankind a per- 

fect system of postal communication. 
Shall the United 


vented the s 


States, which i 
first made 
electricity -d be- 
Bal 


first line 


tween 


of message 


upremacy in | 


teen th 

with sever 

wire, whi 

with their 

$750 per mile of t« 
mile of wire. 


worthy 


company o ssociation. ‘he public 
sSages as 
We know 


that, for some years after the reduction 


I 


would imy 


well as its le 


there 
diminution of net revenue, but that loss 
has been 
know how widespread has been* the 
benefit resulting from that great meas- 
ure. It has been objected that the 


postage, was 2 


r } _ " J 
nore than recovered, and we 





1. 


ly in 


annual 
ich amount to si 
uted that the reé 


iverage 


arliament 


based upon the 
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» new king 
+] 


5, her rate ren the 


igain reduced 


a 


“urope, were 
hi further benefit 


} ot 


one 
er cent. The 


1 cents on 
enses, and the rapid growth 
ss is rendering the lines self- 

g, and will eventuate in profit. 
have the statesmen of Belgium 
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ce * 
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ha ecncial 
Mw . schl 


of nearly five millions of 


intercourse and 


promoted t 
ne trade 
bringing home to them the 


eople, by 
elegraph at rates less than half the 


former 


American 


average postages of British and 


letters. 


ana twen 


1 
zeri und one 


“ees 

dred 

Swit 

has one for 

parity between telegrams a1 

fast diminishing. 
idministration of I 
: : QL 


ial repor 


1S gratu- 
e official 
nes- 


sand 


elf of the 
tisfy its real re- 
to 


es open un- 


, tO Sa 


] C8 tae 
D sulmcient 


than three years the inland 
more .than they 


li 1; the net profit on 


proa wea; tn net 


have 


, 
whole system 


»f work, it follows 


in the number 
> one ee kinds of messages 
tends to reduce the cost of each unit of 
work, provided the expense be not aug- 
mented in a like proportion. Now, the 


cost of each unit of work being reduced 





f. 


xtensk 
i 


oO 





anies as by 


wD 
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tion of the telegraph lines with the post- 
office in Great Britain ; but the unanim- 
ity of the Board of Trade and of the 
public journals in support of the meas- 
ure prove the success of the department 
in the discharge of its multifarious du- 
ties. The only opposition which ap- 
peared in print was from Mr. Grimston, 
the chairman of the International Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company. This corpo- 
ration had e xtend ed its lines through the 
principal part of Great Britain, and es- 
tablished charges much al 
ent rates. In 1862 
the United hartered, 
and limited toa shilling per message. 


ove the pres- 


a new company, 
Kingdom, was 
! ~ 
It opened a hundred a * F twenty 
at the rate, 
duction on the 
same rate in the 
by both. Although the Nati 
tric Telegray h 
higher rates in 


new ben was met I 
part of its rival 
ymmodated 


Ele C- 


ined 


towns acc 
ynal 
Companies maint 


71 
>, al 


ad 


all other district 
1 


although the merchants and brokers 
using the had 
subscribed to the new 
unable 
the 
advantages 
after 
was oblig I 

mission to advance its rates. Up 

the time of the International 
Electric Company hz ted in its re- 
ports tha 
nerative; but afte he ad 
when 


to purchase at 


wires very cenerally 


7 company, 
towns it reached, in con 
offered by its riv 


vain for a dividend, 


struggling in 


, competition to ask per- 


were not 


it was proposed 
rates 
the se 


present income, 


company took another gr 
gested that hi 


but five 


S company, wl ile 
per cent, had 

cent more in 
d durit 


ing the season 


tion; and the chairman of this double- 


faced company, Mr. Grimston, sent out 
a pamphlet against annexation. 

It is desirable that a new and impor- 
tant 
fore 


measure should be discussed be- 
its adoption, and that its defects 
should be pointed out. If there were 
any in the scheme proposed, the mana- 
ger of such a company would have the 
Strongest motives to detect them; he 
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to control half the business of 


[February, 


had triumphed his opposition, and 
compelled the public to come to his 
terms, and was prepared to make an 
extra dividend of eighty-five per 
In his pamphlet he 
ing points : — 


cent. 
makes the follow- 


First, that ninety-seven per 
the profits of his com 
from a hundred 
the 


cent of 
pany were 
stations or less, 


other three per 


drawn 
while 
drawn 
that a 
extension to all 


: , 7 
the small towns and villages of th 


cent were 


from eleven hundred 
loss would attend the 
e isl- 
and. 

Second, that the country postmas- 
ters were unfit | nd would 


. tet a 
iat clerks must 


du ben from youth 


1° 
phing. 


rovernment, instead 


raphs of 


aged than 


istrict company, 


vance from si 
pre vi 
t ans 
imphlet 


artment, 


, on whe 


] Y 
le 


NOSt-O 


graphic offi 


} . » 
banks, and y-rooms were 
cruited from classes : 


not requ 
many p 
knew how to telegraph; that 


+ 


tent clerks could be found for the new 


ce ympe- 


ti 
l 


duties when C esent ree of the 


telegraph were b ate ned; that with 
the new business the post-office could 
salaries and command a 
higher class of talent; that they could 
deliver by special messengers in the 
cities, while the letter-carriers could 


collect from pillar-boxes without in- 


give larger 
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that most of the 
letters were received and delivered in 
the morning and evening, while most 


creased expense ; 


of the telegrams come in between ten 
A.M. and four p.M., when the clerks 
were least occupied, and could move 
with despatch. 

Second, with respect to the exten- 
sion to many new offices, that the de- 
partment would use for extensions its 
surplus income, which the companies 
devote to larger dividends, and, begin 
ning with the towns now accommodat- 
ed, would discontinue nearly a third of 
the offices existing in towns which had 
stations of rival companies, and would 


reduce rei 


its 


by the use of post-office 
buildings, and gradually carry the ben- 
efits of the telegraph to stations which 
would give no profit until their business 
was dev eloped, and which no company 
would accommodate ; that it was fair to 
ascribe twice the amount they received 
to branch offices, as they contributed 
as much more to the income of other 


fo 9 } lL, } . - > 1 , } 
offices, and should be fostered by the 


nation. 

Third, that the effect of combining 
private companies might be to reduce 
their expenses and increase their divi- 


dends ; might benefit the stock- 
holders, but would 


and repre 


check extension 
ss energy; and as respected 
the cost and rate of charge, the policy 
of Mr. 

that, after a 


} 
uct 


Grimston’s showed 
in rates, 


1 the following striking 


compan 
large reduction 


had 


The report of Mr. Grimston, in the 
hands of his adversary, became a pow- 
* | 


erlui weapon 


against him, and it was 
shown to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee that the tendency of the Eng- 
lish companies was towards an advance 
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of rates, which checked the growth of 
telegraphing and left many important 
towns destitute; that rivalry led to 
wasteful competition in towns easily 
accessible, while in smaller towns there 
the offices 
were open for a few hours of the day 
only ; that of English towns traversed 


were vexatious delays and 


by telegraph lines, thirty per cent were 
well served, forty per cent indifferently, 
twelve badly, and thirteen per cent not 
at all. 

Mr. Scudamore having successfully 
met the objections of his opponent, the 
committee presented their report, and 
the bill for the union of the postal and 
telegraphic sj has already passed 
most of the debatable stages. 


4 {merican Post-offix eS and Telegraphs. 


been 
progressive, but has not kept pace with 


Our American post-office has 


the British system, and possibly we 
may have marked our rates too low to 
make it self-sustaining, while full ac- 
commodation is given to the South and 
West, although it met its expenses in 
the loyal The 
rates were reduced to three cents per 
letter in 1857. 


States during the war. 


This low rate carries a 
half-ounce letter over a territory thirty 
times as large Britain, where 
But 
have 
increased from twenty millions in 1856 


as Great 
the rate is two thirds of our own. 


under this postage our letters 


to four hundred and sixty-two millions 
in 


QLa 
1007, 


the revenue from 
seven millions to sixteen millions. The 
expenses are in part defrayed by the 
general but country is 
benefited and held together, and it is 
to be hoped that our Pacific 


and gross 


revenue, the 
Railway 
may increase the amount of correspond- 
ence, while it reduces the cost of trans- 
mission. 

has been 
adopted with marked success in 1,463 
of our offices, and the sales of postal 
orders have risen from nine to fifteen 
millions of dollars in 1867. 


The money-order systen 


No steps 
have yet been taken to establish banks 
or insurance offices, and no subsidies 
are now paid to steamers in our trade 
with Europe, although moderate sums 
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to reduce 
legraph 
ld fall 


two year n ocean, 2s 


follows, namely : — 
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sand miles of line, can afford to send for 


government without charge three hun- 
thousand 


L year, why 
we not, nes that 


d deposits, and to 
1 


interest of three per cent to 
1eir depositors upon their dai 


ly bal- 
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ances. These banks have no less 
than six hundred and fifteen branches 
diffused through all parts of Scotland, 
which attract the farmers and 
small traders their accumulations, and 


from 


transfer them to the commercial centres, 


where they are profitably employed. 
done to 
the of Scotland, 


which, under a sky of steel, a harsh 


These facilities have much 


stimulate erowth 
climate, with great asperity of surface, 
has in the last century made more rapid 
progres ; 
Europe. 


' 
' ' 
“ Much 


than any other portion 


management 


of its banks andl ers, to cash credits 
and allowance of i on deposits, 
which empty the till and the stocking 
into the vault of tl entral banking 


her up and 


symmetry, prese¢ 

tions, and is inferior t 

of the United States. 

is anomalous and irregular, 
ly on i! 


Strens 


1+: ° 
yuDIIC Securities 


eth of joint-stock co 
few restrictions, and 
credit of individual 
institution, 


‘ngland, 


ncy 

While our nation 
the country from the 
the Rio Grande, n tl 
Neversink to the Sierra Ne 
of the 
’ 


beyond 


And 
ills and 


w) 
vit 
why il 


lay 
rivulets of weal 
ener 
: 

dred 
times 


he dormant 
1 


; r +] ; the ej iT 
ries Of the nati the six hun- 


b inks of S¢ useful, Six 


4 | - 
that number of 


banks 
must be much more effective. In Eng- 
land t} j 


he depositors in banks of saving 
are one out of eleven of the entire pop- 


ulation, or nearly one for every two 
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families. This would give one hun- 
dred and eighty-one depositors 
town of two thousand inhabitants. 
most of our cou 


in a 

In 
nties with two thousand 
people there are no savings banks, and 
people must 
reach them. 


would trust 


travel | ng distances to 
But the ant 

private banker, and 
» would 


emi who 


‘- 
t no 


no 
1, 


freedman w 


trus 
ern bank, would bring out 


he security 


his dollars, 
and the interest 
national institution with more 
avidity than the three thousand sub- 


lay of Jay Cooke took the na- 


tional loans; it 


scribers a 
would be alike useful 
But 


S50 


to the itor and tl 
a 2 — . 


depos 


1€ nation. 


many ( 
secure ¢ 
th 


IsStl 


fliciency? The 
at, if we would insure 
must extend ¢ 


6} 1 


pe ns t 


letters 


the 


rec 


Mr. Jenckes should 
to the po 
ld hold their 

¢ good behavior. The 


} 


1as devoted 


office 


rs sho places, 
I himself to 
and helped 
placed above 
dv ince d 
should hold 
ious tenure. 
should | 
for telegrams, and emptied 
i and the smalle 
liberally. 


dd officiall 


the lare« cities, 
dealt 


If 


y, that 


should be with 


be 


two thirds 


true, as it is state 


of the revenue of the post- 


office is drawn from the larger towns 
and cities, it should be remembered that 
nearly half that revenue comes from 
the correspondence between them and 
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small country offices, and would be lost 

with the revenue of the latter were they’ 

to be discontinued ; and if telegraphy is 

dev elope d, the village that could barely 
i 


sustain a post-office may be productive 


receives le posits, pre- 


> remains for Ciscussion, 


of mail steamers to 


and strengthen our 


be the messengers of our 


ss we provide them, 


our tommerce and 


lepredations of Euro- 


Great Brit- 


of the oce 
1" , 
We, by a 
false 


curren 
h trocti 
tne CONnstructiol 


apply our ocean 


DTiuSha 


and 


CO-OPERA’ 


ERGH THE DEX. 
N the last number of 


suggested that, in place 


this 


or incapable housekeepers 
be depended upon in a 


€ co-operative organization, the 


re- 
men of the community 


But 
is another and very different class 


be employed. 


for whom they could also act as substi- 
tutes. I mean those women who are 
unfitted, both by talent and the modern 
sducation, for any of the duties and tri- 
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Are we infatuated, 
Farragut and a | 


forgotten 

heroes, 
and their ships ar y which 
we recapture d he seapor of 
South? Could 1 


cession without them, and are we 


the 
down se- 
pre- 
pared to resign 


} ‘ 1 
our navai power anc 


S~ * 


Can the West afford 


presti 


to lose the four millions of 

, 1 , “ye A A 
the heads of whose tamilies ant 
mncientmemb 


c rs V 


ing, repairing, arid navig 


tonnage exceeded f 


and consumed 
their number engaged in agriculture, 
can it afford to convert them into farm- 


ers, and make them pri 
of consumers ? Vould 


version carry corn ba 


a bushel, and pork 


ound ? Let us 


ng its revenue as we n 


J £ 
productive, let us enrich 
i 


appropri: 
the mother of steam 


most efficient navy as 


Great Britain. 


umpnus otf practical 


* and 


who now, compelled 1 ventionality 
or poverty to round of 


distasteful occupation, sigh | 


r He 


captiv *, Dut 


itterly in- 


deed in the € iven over their 


. WI 1 » ? 
‘ le re p anc 
ig@novit are unheard and 
CORE Ne ee , 

unheeaea DY al the 


world beside. 


These unfortunates, if liberated from 
freed 

the 
would 


prison of the ho 
fetters of needle, 


broom, and the receipt-book, 
play the same noble part among 

en that the masculine leaders of 
knowledge, of art, of government, and 


of morality have enacted 


wo- 


among men. 
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A Lost Grnivs the swift needle went in and out, — 


went, as it often seemed to her. through 
I knew a woman her delicate lungs as well as through 
extraordinarily | ) at she migh ] unti ine-a 


-and-thirty the 


iong 
gave 


1e rich 
brought 1O1Ci 


ission. 


ng 
upon 


Vi ings 

with 
ltation 
emed 


now 


y when 

nd w | teaching. 

uman responsibility, the glori This explains why in barbarous coun- 
vation, burned upon her tries, where men all follow the same 


occupations, —devoting 


n¢ 
ad 


taught her children their themselves to 
lesson ; and still, nailed t supplying their bodily wants merely, 





C 


heir enemies, — society 


never adv 2s. Simply it has no class 


of educa: inkei "perso uperior 
to the rest in kn -dge, and therefore 


LO 


) 


or 


araw 
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DOCTRESSES vs. DOCTORS. 


hj ; r | Y } ali ve 
Nothing will ever make me believe 
? > 1 + } 
that God meant men to be 


the ordinary 
A few 


in 


physicians of women and | 


masculine lerated 


special 


cul 


single 
a created 
tS CONS] icu dintolerably 


hi y 
AMID ile 


of 
opinion, the mal 


Cal 
of the |) 


ment 


} . 
to demand ti 


“pees ange 
of women should be treated 


b 


y women ; bu 


mm 


irom ¢ 


plain \ know the wo- 
what is cood for it 
t evil, and 


man’s organism, 


how it can best be 


isordered, one must 


cured when it is d 
be one 


how much unworthy pas 
oe « 


_ = ' : 
aice the ereat doct 


into tl 
and 


adoration 
7 
iOove 


being eager to enlist the 


intuitions and investigations 


il 


Ss great cause, as their best chance 
i at 


ving th, the 
, 
h 


tty ; o 7 
enacting the novie 


misers, if not of quacks. 


not well enough aware that 


women patients are so utterly be 


them that they do not know what 


. ‘ “ 1: C 4} . 
vith them? The dise of the age 


are nervous diseases, and women are 
growing more nervously high-strung and 


uncontrollable every day, yet the doc- 
tors stand helplessly by and cannot stop 
it. th l 


school of doctresses of h 


l be a 
igh culture and 
igh medical education going in 


“> 


When, however, ere sha 
thoror 


and out among the sex with the proper 


Hlousckeeping. 


“"S 


[lebruary, 


will 


see, and 
prevent, much of the 
] 


neglect and impru- 


1 ’ ; 
nchnecked 


and home, make such havoc 
forces of the present generation. 
Such a guardian of household health 
might have been the poor, heart-broken 


who never 


four 


communi 


genius id her true pl 
in the , 


bravely 


every I 


ty 


4? 


the laws of health in 
ce ina 
it of a Saviour. 


l, and 


presen 


SICK-TOOI 


er 
nfidence 
The 
ind = skilful 


athe 


nt 


‘rvation of 
ill marked 

t prac- 
] 


Y anat- 


] * 
SnoW 


h amateur prac 
was neglec ting ner 
up for 

I 
, ‘ 
how much 
il would 
,—a mother 
ly perfect, 
and at the 


nervous 


absolute 


ve 


HAND AND NO 


well for 
to 


to me no uS any 


le for 


what is 


aecic 


‘ 
L 
presumptuously 


other what is and not 


“feminine,” instead of simply taking 
it for granted that, when God gives a 
woman talent and aspirations other than 
them. 


domestic, he means her to use 
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inliest 


i as the 


Acriculture is the noblest and m: 
” 1 ’ . es ‘ nT 

of all industria suits, as well 

most indi 

they were not “masculine,” 


should sud 


the 


plough 


itis most 
of us to | S simply 


keeping our from its natural devel- 


opment. it is not to be 
that we 
achievement and 
and that 
and less 


all the tir 
all the t 


1 1 17 } 
1 ona dead level O1 


social con 


fingers 

who ar 
circle, whi 
the sex is sil 


-orada- 


er in t 
d out of 
lowest 


cause 


1} 
ymplish 


What f 


heaval ? 


to act 


irom 


inly nothing 
is too enormous, — 
and by 
pes and pulleys are begging 
nt, for 


1 


heir 


mass 1 


—— 
seem to think SO, 


ite, for en 
} do not 
demands, but in their ow 
are talkir 
men, essayists, editor 
their the 
scoldi 


+41 
make 


ir, killing her 
si te rhood at 
. because there is 
he face of 


no place for her on 


the eart 
Eliot, Richter, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Kingsley, with the 


whole host of lesser ones, who echo the 


t 
t 
Hawthorne, Goethe, George 


De Staél, George Sand, 


pagan strain on their small trumpets, — 
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no woman be happy or 
sful except the good and sweet 
the ortho- 
not 
re their own 


little darlin ho walk in 


are 
are 


dox “f 


harles Reade, 
s to have more dis 


, with Spenser 


ind to fancy 
| when God sends 


, doubt- 


’ 

, 1 
the world 
1 


le work that he 


believe devoutly that 


- | - - | 
a work for ; 
: , 
the leader 


multitude o 


munity 


fellows. 


" men, 
ly, and 


I sav we 


unknown gifted 
lave not rot 


nd we alike grind- 


‘the me 
long since taken the grain away. 
Where have they sown, that w 
once more fill 


What shall take the 


reap it again, and our 


empty granaries? 
place to us of the round of productive 
lost, making the 


industries we have 
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MININE NECESSITY. 


men do not want 


our general indiffe: 


+ 
} 


sion of manhood suf- 


that we have 


What we 


our 
from the mc 
degradation, < 
so muc h as 
less to decide on a rem¢ 
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present expensive and dis- man, hardly any of us can afford the 
rassing system. To use to make u 
American expression of 
the age” ; 


| 
i 
is “ behind 


] } 
n who Carry it on and W 
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uur brothers have 
*n above barbarians, a 
Starveling 


er for the 


So are we feeble — \, 


most defenceless of created things! — 


but we too will make our nests in a 
rock, —the rock of Union, —and in it 


we will hew out our foundations deep 
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bled in their huge castle 


emen, the same. 


ousekeeping will, I think, 
I 


d question of women’s 


THEORY OF Wo 
) UFFRAGE. 


MAN- 


man- 
», though 
h¢ 

5 move- 


he one 


» interests, they wi 
overlook their own. Con- 
? themselves will reap but 


tle yr ad 
, 


vantage ; like the Irish 
] 


or the negro, they will | 
party, and they will leave the political 
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world no better, if not worse, than they 
found it. 


It seems as if some such theory as 
this must, in fact, be latent in the femi- 
nine mind, else why its indifference, 
and even dislike, of the efforts of the 
champions of woman’s rights? Fur- 
thermore, I doubt whether the sex in 
that 
men are its wilful tyrants and oppress- 


ors, from whom, 


general admits the proposition 
for its own cde 


must wrest 
think they 
bein 


irst 


for their ow 

beli ve 

our mas bink 
than they have ever thought 


they would 


before. 


be rin 


deed 4 
} defenceless 


so like, yet 


themselves. 


and justly to t 


intelligent beings, 


ferent from 
ous sex 
when 
agitate 
leputation 
1ear- 

all that we desired. 
To 
suffrag 
tempered by men for their own use, 
answer their 


enforce my meaning, manhood 


e is an instrument forged and 


and to own necessities. 
Why should we tease them for it, when 
they do not want to give it to us, and 
when if we had it perhaps we could not 


use it any better than we could lift the 
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sledge-hammers which yet they wield them can we respect or trust sufficient- 
so easily? Womanhood suffrage, how- ly to wish to become identified with it, 
ever, —that is, the regulation of our 't one has the fear of God before 
own affairs, the expression of our its eye r the love of i in i 

united opinion, and the preferring of 
d 


our united request, — we have now, an 


on ¢ 

without asking any one forit. Atany first 

moment we choose we can select some in august Fer 

town as our head-quarters, elect our liaments, tal 

delegates, and send them there with our ion for the 
instructions as to the favor, or petition, 

or remonstrance we wished them to 

frame for presentation to the law-mak- 

ing power; and I believe, with Gail 

Hamilton, that if 2 request were at 

all wise or reasonable, and were under- fron ch her as we 
stood to come from the numerical ma- en, Our ci nm interests 
jority of women, the legislature would i 

no more think of refusing 

man would think of 

whom he trusted. 


h some 


justice whi 
for from the extension 
hood suffrage would ned, 
all this conflict of custom and prej 
would be avoided. 
And how, ir 
give up what 


and essential glory of 
chisement, ; 
Savio r’s 

bear to part 


V 
fect sisterhood now wit! 


since women are 
ality? If I love and 
Englishwoman as the rares 
x, I am glad to thi 
and I have sworn alle 
ernment, so that we can 
rayed by the passions 
enmity against each « 


t+heref > fron vor nm’ 
wnereiore, irom women 


irrow 
aspirations, as, in 
oning them in all 
mistakes, selfishness, gre 
these grand but detestal asculine But laws relating to trade and finar 
nationalities that have filled the ] i be the only ones which the fem- 
with woe and slaughter, ruin and bar- inine will request from the masculine 


barism, since the day that Cain firs es ». The laws now protecting 


Da 


murdered his brother Abel. Which of the feminine personality are utterly in- 
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iey understand, 
lat proper 
id here to say; 
thought of and 
, were the lost 


1 sex brought 
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hey should 
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jestic. 
angels in 
sensation to find God, roaming in vast 


The poets are like lost or fallen 
mortal bodies, seeking in 
and vague spaces to lose the conscious- 
Su a poet 
was Shelley, such a poet was Poe, such 
His 


accusing 


ic} 
Ici 


ness of their bondage. 


a poet was Charles Baudelaire. 


was a sad, a terrible, and 


the disorder of his 
] 
i 


spirit, expressing 


soul, laughing his ironical laugh in the 


midst of his pleasures, seeing awful vis- 


ions between the changes of the moon. 
The English and American public 


thinking of Wordsworth, and the pure 
and lofty expression of his thoughtful 


joy in nature, later falling 
nt ] 


down to the 
; ae "ing e 
e of Jean Ingelow, in whose 


pl asant things 


g verses 
are pl 
stter, thinking of 
nal love of nat 
is home sent 


that 


expression of the terrors < 


] he nse 
iost the sense 


of the soul; they have no intimation 
- lg 


f the less self-possessed spirit which 
broods over the ruins of life, and dreams 
of tl 


1e abyss that lies beyond the visible. 


The abyss in which formless and co- 
ad Sas 


lossal things scream 


by Victor 


was re- 
Hugo ; the 
ttered 


vealed despair of 


hopeless loss was uw by Poe: 
laugh, the homelessness, 
that be 
beautiful things, remained for Baude- 
laire. 


His 


the 


1 
tlic i 


1¢ vil 
may found in common and 


was a new voice, a new and 
arresting word, thrown into the polite 
Parisian world. He was familiar with 


all the - he knew the 
the 
and Jooked upon all 
| the 
strong, unregenerated man who seeks 


to grasp the fleeting vO l of sen 


seductions of life 
changes 
world; but he felt 
experience with 


that have come upon 


the old spirit of 


sation, 
and blasphemes in the midst 
He the 


sensation, without having liberated 


of pleas- 
expresses barrenness 
1imself from its seductions. 

Charles Baudelaire was born in In- 
dia. It may be supposed that he learned 
the English language during his child- 
hood ; to his long familiarity with it 
France is indebted for his translations 
of the works of Edgar A. Poe, whose 


Charles Baudelaire, Poet of the Malign. 


[February, 


genius inspired him with a sustained 
and profound admiration. Théophile 
Gautier says that “he naturalized in 
France mind and ination of 
Poe, so learnedly strange that, beside 
him, Hoffman is not more than the 
Paul de Kock of the fantastic. .... 
Thanks to Baudelaire,” he continues, 


imag 


the 


“we have a literary savor totally un- 
known, and the ] 


must in some sort 


name of Baudelaire 


be inseparable from 
hat of the American author.” 

The reader « 
first struck wit 
timent, the v of the thought, the 
strength of the feeling, 


them. hey are the poems 


f Baudelaire’s poems is 


force of the sen- 


that animates 
of a vi 


not one effeminate 


| 
ue 
being. 
note. n thi irticular they have th 


nces of Walt Whitman. 
ly due to th 


. _ 
sembDiance is enti 


formity of > genuine, virile, poeti 
mind. Wheneve speaks, you hear 
the voice of a max in his agony, in his 
in his transports. The char- 

:ness, which is opposed to 


, ere . 
-ro caintiness, 1s 


ym 
Baudelaire as it is 
What 


free from triviality. 


likewise und in 
found in Walt 
is wholly 


Whitman. he 
writes 

What should arrest your attention is 
Baudel 


e cant, which in his judgment r 


aire’s courage. He will not tol- 
bs 
He will 


n tions. He tears 


the true and beautiful. 
‘ 


om mens vices, 
call 


His verses are 


on taste to 


ition, and through 
irony and despair. 
more intense 

n tl » poem to his reader, 

— to his “hy ocrite reader,” his “ fel- 
low-man,” as he calls him, — which is 
of Les Fleurs 
was written to make us 


plac ed at the | eginnil g 
du Afal, whicl 
know how he despises our cowardice, 
cant, and self-deception, our habitual 
vices, and, when we talk, naive exclu- 
sion of ourselves from the universality 
of evil! 

Our mulish sins, our cowardly repent- 
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ance, and “the good pay we demand 
for our confessions, the gayety with 
which we re-enter the slimy path, think- 
ing we wash all our spots with vile 
weeping,” inspire his soul with disgust 
and contempt of us. He tells us, witha 
kind of 
our spell-bound minds ; that “‘he holds 
the that make us find attrac- 
tions to repugnant objects”; and that 

lay we descend one step to- 


“every d 
wards hell without horror,” while we 


ernal glee, that Satan rocks 


1 1 
threads 


“steal ont 


ure.” 


he wine lo lecti >» nieas- 
he wing a clandestine pleas 


With such startling and biting phrases 
5 ot 


he addresses his reader, and hurls upon 


horrible images of the evz/ that 


O sage advocates of the 


£ +} 


the total depravity of human 
joice and clap your hands, for 

is a modern poet from the heart 
Paris gi metrical 


belief ! 


ving and convin- 
ion to your 
lelaire gives us the cata- 

5 that if 

not 


idered with their pleasing de- 


; ; 
ana have 


1 
sword, 


> canvas of our pious destinies, 
4use our souls are not strong 
uch is the prelude to his 
inexorable poems called 


7 7 . , = . /, 
al, Les Fleurs du Mail, and 


Baudelaire a 
lImost malignant to men, because 
t the courage of their ac- 


liscover in Charles 


” in- 


in his poetry, — it is the madzg 
He is the poet of the malign, 


wv the poet f Joce. < 
icy Was te poet OF toveé, as 


By- 
was the poet of passion and ad- 
venture. 


ron 


Poor Baudelaire, poet of the evil in 
good things, of the demoniacal element 
in familiar things! 


Some persons have 
thought was made insane by his 


preoccupation with the idea of beauty 
I think 


he was made insane by an absorbing 


and his excesses of pleasure. 


contemplation of the evil principle, the 
fatal principle incarnated in all things, 
and which sfared at him. 

Baudelaire worshipped the beautiful, 
but he seems always to have been in 
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bondage to the mysterious and destruc- 
tive fatality that makes a man the victim 
of his very qualities. He profoundly 
felt the tragic truth that man can only 
be tempted by what corresponds with 
his nature ; and that that very corre- 
spondence is a natural revelation of his 
wants and pleasure in life. 
masculine 


But for his 
positive mental 
vigor, he would have been found in the 
madhouse when he died, long before 
his genius had beautiful and 
bitter fruit. Probably you have a pat- 
ronizing pity for him, and think he was 
weak! No man more 
quickly resented your pity, for his pride 


force, his 
y 


grow! 


would have 


his weak- 
recall a writer whose 
thought, whose feeling, has seemed to 
me 

But to go back to the sense of Bau- 


was colossal; and as for 


ness, I cannot 
so strong. 


delaire’s poetry, although you shall dis- 
cover in it a malignant spirit, although 
it expresses the morbid and caustic 
thought of a soul far from gladness 
and peace, do not suppose that it is 
The beautiful 


without the beautiful. 


very often exists side by side with the 
terrible. 

Unhappy Baudelaire, so angry with 
us, with an indignation so deep that it 
even drowns the objects of it, and in- 
spires a feeling of horror, is a warning, 
The 
strength of his thought is more than 


and begets a sentiment of awe. 


the loaded weight of his expression, in 
which particular he has the advantage 


of Swinburne, whose expression is 
stronger than 


the feeling that urged it forth. 


greater than his thought, 

It is a poor protection from the force 
of Baudelaire’s mind to say that his 
poetry is the utterance of an insane 
man. It does not make it any the less 
true, for emotion and thought are true 
independently of their origin or issue. 
Read his Critique sur Théophile Gau- 
tier, or his preface to the translated 
works of Edgar A. Poe, and ask your- 
self if you could express so high and 
fine a literary sense, or speak with 
more authority ? 

Baudelaire was a poet and a mind 
full of force and originality. He be- 
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longed to th 
Hawthorne. 


occupied \ vi 


e literary 


weig! 


unlike tl 


Among Baudelaire’s poe 
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Spleen et Idéal is 
Phares, The Light-houses. 


one 
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Its several 
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world, 
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he great painters of the 
lidly expressi i 
ion. They interpret neaning 


stanza 


Ideal the thoucht 


love the 


e 

s 

pro- 

yss, needs, — it is thee, 

eth, soul strong for crime, 

dream of Aschylus ; or it is thee, grand 
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Michael 
, in a strange pose, 
oned to the mouth of Ti- 


Angelo, 


e cheerfulness. 
you Can 
the verses 


lory and 


expansion of in- 

thi i1usk, benzoin, 

and incense, which chant the transports 
of the spirit and the senses. 

But what shall we say of his Zztanies 


de Satan, of Abel et Cain, of Une Mar- 
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A 


tyre? The feeling of horror which they 


inspire would make you forget the out- 


rage done to your taste. They are 


poems whose meaning I have not the 
wish to express. No, I cannot deny it, 


> 


this poet of evil 


has a terrible voice 
is a dreadful ; 


iui Cr 


y rising m the 


walked 
despising us, and he was 
in his life 


than we are. 


sed us, because with mutual 
ignore the pair 
very centres Of Ol 


He 


-S, 1n OUFr VICeS, 1n 


curses u: 
our 
n accusing spirit, 
ntem! 


falt 
Cit 


ness, Cc 
ver 
power human 

he | de- 


terrible 


acious, 


Bau- 


He 


i> 

discov- 

he aban- 

discov- 

udelaire is dead. His cry is 
that 


xpresses 


yet with us, and we heed 
The y of the et ¢ 
express- 

lization. 

know 

r aman may go from en 


itiful world of our dre s. bu 
irs du Mal er 


ew not out of th 
poet’s mind alone. Zhey were fed and 
ur shed } the 91 . Z oO} f Veus A 

Reproach him, at rest it 


i he 


SO 


his grave, 
pictures made with words, 
desires he assionately ex- 
mormal and shocking 
which 


You 
and cor- 
lization which made 


he revealed? 


must reproach 
his ex- 
Call 
him insane if you choose; but first ask 


2 Civ 


os a a4 ~ *1.1 
perience ana emotions possible. 


what made him insane, and you will 
not contemplate so tranquilly the as- 
pects of human life. Read him, and 
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you will enlarge your experience; read 
him, and you will broaden and deepen 
your sym] He will sadden you ; 
but what saddens spiritualizes and lifts 
out of brute him, 
will startle you; but what startles gives 
a mental movement and t of 


ithies. 


life. Read and he 


takes ot 
inertia. 
Baudelaire’s 


poetry is 


local. 


try notd -intive 
poetry not cescri tive 


sonal, — it is even 


of external tl 
is personal, and often i lo 
much as it 


experience. 


il, inas- 


belongs not to a common 
To take Baudelaire af his 
true value, we must understand him as 
the outcome of Parisian life in which 
j thirst 


of 


the worship of beauty and 
for pleasure is supreme. : title 
several of 


suggest to you th 


P? 


amnées ; 


MICS SES 
Le 5 
de Sang; LAme d 
L Homme et La M 

Charles Baudelaire was als critical 
mind. He thought vw and 


7 } +4 
spoke with authority. 


iorce, 


Ss awitnes 


ior 

thorough analysis of 

sations of a fine mi 

ity by artificial means. 
Victor Hugo paid 


a letter of thanks 


tribute of 
e upon 
Théophile Gautier, ir said : 
“Your article is one of those pages 
ick stromate y ; natal 
which strong} provoke the mind. 
merit to make thi ‘ou write of 
\ u 


Rare 
things profound and often serene. 

Give me your hand.” 
Charles 


interesting to me. 


love beauty. 

The ¢hinker in Baudelaire 
is most It is the 
thought embodied in his verses that ar- 
rests my mind and separates the poet 
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‘om the versifier, and gives him his 

place outside of their smooth insipidities. 

or below, or how 

contem- 

poraries ! a question 

which be long ~ 
critics ; | 
his artis 

his poetry 
lation of 


Ra cesiieanll 
> went through 
t} 


1S passions unsatk 


Musset 


ite d 


mel- 


offender: 
nant wo 


compared witl 


n, you will never 
| Ps 
it 


not 
your 
1 1 . 
here, the pain 
7 1 and nteres . 
a reai and contemporary ex 
: “wn . 
: } so intense 


wret 
WiC! 


ia 


accordi: 
to classify ude >; you rank 
among the evilly possessed s; 


-vils in 


say he had several d 

Id symbols furnish good 
rhetoric. No doubt 
| 


ry bad ¢ 


language of Henry James, 


; ny, and, to 
expressiv 
“resorted to eccentric and explosive 
way of compelling society” 
Yet it 


question, and does not come within 


methods by 


K 1tS WOrk. 


is a serious 
the 
range of my faculties, to say how far he 
for his extraordinary 


He had mys- 


to mar 


was responsible 
mental and moral life. 
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terious and irresistible attractions to 
beautiful and fatal things, and they 
made the sadness of his soul, the fasci- 
nation of his musical and sonorous 

the dark destiny of his life. 


} 


verses, and 


le is one more type in the Pantheon 
of the poets ; 
Dante ; 


in 


as defined, as striking as 
like him, intense, terse, vivid, 
of words; like him, tena- 
hold real things, 
expressed the dual life, the 

and 


nis 


use 


cious in his 


upon 
while he 

mysterious ideal; but he created 
no figure, and he made no story; he 


was impelled to express his personal 


in America. 177 

4/ 
experience, stripped bare of the usual 
poetic fictions and common inventions 
of timid and conventional, or modest 
and reserved writers. “ He loved the 
rare, the difficult, the strange,” 
of friends; “and 
painted the deformities 


wrote 
he 
of humanity 
was only with a se- 


one his when 


and civilization, it 
h 


He 


plaisance, and he looked upon them as 


cret horror. ad for them no com- 
infractions of the universal harmony.” 
for his 
stil » | tc oan mc fury t -rhrac 
pitiless logic and lyric fury of expres- 
sion. 


la 
As a writer he was remarkable 
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IN AMERICA. 


Il. 


of Sunlight as a Promoter of 
Consumption. 

_ is hard to prove the direct agency 

of a want of sunlight in the pro- 

duction of consumption. 

from analogy, 


Reasoning 
however, we might infer 
that, as plants grow up thin and white 
unhealthy when deprived of light, 
inder similar circumstances, the hu- 

i would 


and 


n be suffer. But we see 
the evil influence on man caused by 
absence 
and emaciated 
children of the poor, particularly of 
those living where the direct sunlight 
cannot It is true that want of 
proper food, &c. must usually have their 


of the sun’s rays, in the pallid 
forms of many of the 


enter. 


own specific effects conjoined with this. 
Nevertheless, to any one who has expe- 
rienced the genial glow coming from 
the sun on an early spring day, little 
will be needed to prove its strengthen- 
ing power. All modern science tends 
to make the sun the centre of force and 
of life to vegetables and to man. The 
ancients knew better than we, for they 
had their so/aria on the house-roofs, 
where they could enjoy in quiet their 
sun-baths. We, on the contrary, often 


north side of 
the house, where the sun never enters ; 


place our sick on the 


them in a 
all the blinds 


windows for 


or, perchance, if we have 
southern room, we close 
and curtains of the 
sake of our Brussels carpets, thereby 
unconsciously that 
hink more of our finery than of the 
We believe 
firmly that to the influence of pure air 
and direct vast 
deal of our common every-day health. 
Hence, in the treatment of our patients, 
we always seek to unite these advan- 
We 


consumptives 


its 


demonstrating we 


health of our households. 


sunlight we owe a 


tages. have been told by some 
that the best 
prescriptions we have made has been 
their removal from a north room to the 
sunny As we write, 
two cases come to mind, strikingly 


one of 


south chamber. 
illustrative of the sun’s benign influ- 

We had been attending, at an 
orphan asylum, a girl about twelve years 
old, who had been long ill of severe 
typhoid fever. 


ence. 


She was wholly pros- 
trated in mind and body, and emaci- 
ated to the last degree. It was plain 
that she was falling into that depressed 
condition of all the powers of life that 
so often precedes consumption. Day 
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y 


7 +s 1 1] 
ar cay we visitea t 


her, but all recu- 
Half dead 


perative power seemed lost. 
creature neither 


ind little 
] + 


poke nor moved, and ate 


alive, the 


only on com- 


tendency of dis 
enovating influences. 


never met with so marked or 


inyprovement as immediately began in 


the body and mind of the girl. 
tite and strength increased daily, and 


Appe- 
tite 


tn America. 


with them b again all t! 


heart. 


an . 
ousness of tne ci 
case, which, al- 


} 


Another analogot 
l rate by it the 


+1 } . ~r 
though we do nm 10NS 


annot 
h ex- 
n the 


luence of the alone, we < 


rinci- 


On the 

nfluences exerted 
and air bath 

hi became 


them, 


vented the res 
valid sunmereda j on equence 
Whether these remarks will 


our readers tha a or sul 


be g¢ the causes of 
} 1 } : *. it 
be doubted, but we 
. . 


trust 


will convince 
} 
l 


le ‘ 
iCasl, 


some ptics that 


tent 


body from 


sce aS a po- 
human 
that 
sometimes are the precursors of fatal 
phthisis. 


influence in raising the 


various weaknesses 
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Want of Pure A 


ir al? 


mption. 


0 


i 


1 
ar would 


> closed 


~* . 
Pantheon 
(because bDuult 


the 


al Wolsey’s 
will 
least, namely, 
lived in former days 
were not afraid of feeling or of breathing 


lofty kitchen at Oxford, and he 
be sure ol 


that those 


fact at 


who 
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the Our American ancestors 


‘ built 1 
also built 


open ait 
yuses in which the chimneys 
or something more than 


hrough which the smoke 
hough 


each of 


{ 


them, 
' 


better than he 


; an air-tight stove Let us 
to build an 


room, tl 


If we were 
ere is no 
Bad 


s people commonly say, — carbon- 


oseda 

e who would not anticipate evil. 
air, a 
ic acid and oxide gases, according 
to chemistry, — would soon arise, and 
death of the inmates would result if no 
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help in the form of the external air 
should come to their relief. What real 
difference is there between thus build- 
ing a fire in the middle of a closed room 
and the starting of one in an air-tight 
stove, and then shutting the damper to 
With 


the damper closed, we have a state of 


prevent too rapid combustion ? 
things a/mos¢ entirely analogous to an 
open grate of coals in the middle of a 
closed room. For the ca 


oxide, 
that deadly gas, be; 


rbonic 
to be given off 
almost 1 i 
lighted. 


through not only the crevi 


immediately the fire is 


It penetrates into the room, 
stove, but also through the 

of the iron itself. This has 

completely by European s 
tention has been recently 
brought to the subject by 
Imperial Academy of Scie 
this fact was stated. 

have, in our medical 
d that 
iffer somewhat when 


Meanw hile we 


mvince 


next in 


the open air. 


00d and of Pr per Di- 
Consumption literally means a want 
of proper nutrition. it i i 
lent that, if 


r 
Will 


Hence it is evi- 


good food be not given, 


evil be the result. Usually this 
influence is seen in connection with 
other deleterious agencies already spo- 
ken of, such as location, contagion, the 
hereditary nature of the disease, and 
bad air and 
so that it is 


confined 
hard to 


employments, 


liminate this 


in America. 


[February, 
cause from many others. But by the 
following statements our readers will, 
of 


good food is not to be neglected as 


we hope, be convinced that want 
one cause of consumption. 

We do not remember a single case 
in which food alone caused the trouble, 
when all other influences were good. 
But it is undeniable an 
undoubted case of of 
actual consumption, then such a case 
with poor nut 


that, given 


threatened or 


ion, owing to imperfect 
or improper food, will run rapidly to- 
wards death if the same course be con- 
tinued, — whereas it will, perhaps, be 
wholly turn only 


d towards health, if 
his m«¢ of cure be fully and fitly 
i The unfortunate prison- 
t Andersonville had too little food, 
‘ibly but 


ame terribly emaciated ; 
nervous system rather than 


the whole 
the affected. In these sad 


other 


was 


a 
iunges 


cases sO many horrible circum- 


were oC 


stances 


the 


urring, in addition to 


starvation, that it would be im- 


was most impor- 


, , 
deny, as already 
1 place a patient suf- 
best 


to provide 
] 


nsumption in the 
and neglect 
- food, he will die. Give 
and drink, and he will 
it is in this country 
tables of either rich 
classes plenty of 
‘tious food! 


277 ple ,and zur 


the greatest blessing to the 
subsequent generations when all the 


girls in our public schools are taught 


1 
r 
by some Professor Blot to make good 


bread and simple puddings, and how 
to cook simply the various meats and 
vegetables. At the same time it will 
be important to impress upon the com- 
large that it 


but such food 


munity at should have 
rot) ‘OY Ste = | . 
nothing on its tabies. 


Let any one pass a night in any of our 
country towns, and, unless he happen 
to be at tl 
probs 
to partake of various articles wholly 
forming a frightful 
compound for any stomach, — not tend- 


se of the physician, he 


will asked, at breakfast, 


incongruous, and 
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ing, as all food should tend, to perfect 
digestion. Instead of pure, light bread 
and sweet butter, and perhaps a small 
slice of fresh meat, with coffee or tea, 


ller is compelled — often un- 
der the penalty of giving offence if he 
i partake of heavy, and per- 
or cream-of-tartar bread, 

rancid or heavily salted 

of 
rhnuts, fol- 
kinds 
do not present this as 
I of New Eng- 
fact that 


utter, two or three different kinds 


“ , ; 
s, cheese, and dou 


sah 
or three different 


any 


com- 


of 


want 


food, and 
proper ma 
result is 
miseries, 
, consumption. 

n, and you make 
For it 
nown to physicians, that, 


bject for this disease. 
dyspepsia for several 

| , he rare- 
Hence, though 
not be proved 


food m: y 
F consump- 

F good 

of it. 

defer 


fi od 

What 
spea uper. 
Imperfect | Zi as @ 


of Lonsu mipttio jl. 


so evidently a cause of 
1s some other influences 
) 


} y ne 
we ih Spoken 5; 


ere can be but little dou 


we 
that, 


least, any carelessness in 


yet 
think tl bt 
indirectly 


this respe is often caused by 


fashion, is fraught with danger. Only 
a few years since our ladies were un- 
willing to wear shoes appropriate to 
Hence arose many 
And the time has passed 


our winter climate. 
“a cold.” 


in America. 181 
by when we may neglect a cold as 
among the remote but undoubted 
causes of consumption. 

Our young ladies, and not a few gen- 
tlemen, formerly used stays so tightly 
laced as to press deeply into all the 
the and 

of the 
way to pre- 


rand hourly 


internal organs near waist, 
thus prevented free 
lungs ; whereas the 
vent consumption is t 
fill these lun 


How can that 


1 
an that be 


same 


band around the waist? 


cles are less used 


years. 

traordinary exposure of 
driving in party dr 
winter nights, is 


the return home, after the whirl 


when 


ball in 


waltz, and when every fibre of 
frame is palpitating, is eminently 


ardous. 


cient amount and proper kind of clotl 
On 
cases wl 


: ° a 
ing 1S perilous. 


there are 1en from over 


tion injury is done, and the person is 
and 
We 


nd losing flesh and strength 


weighed down 


( exhausted by too 
thine. have seen children 

nels prepared for them in 
depth of summer by over-anxious 
too, at ti 
hters under thick 


mothers. lults, 


trai 


1es sweat 
like ing prize-fig 
during the day and wool- 
len blankets at night, for “fear of tak- 
; 23 990 

ing cold! 


One day in summer, when the ther- 


mometer was above 90° in the 
alled 


shade, 


we were < upon by a patient who 
had a shawl wrapped over his 


that 


on disrobing him for examination 


ears so 
we could hardly see his face, and 
we 
found he had two overcoats and three 
flannel shirts, besides the usual dress 
worn byaman! On our protesting that 
such an amount of clothing was injuri- 
ous and depressing, actually tending 
to increase his disease, he innocently 
assured me that he clothed himself 
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so warmly to “prevent taking cold.’ intellect. This is evident at a glance. 


Nothing could be more absurd. istead of looking to the full develop- 


animal ny »f a youth, both dody and mind, 


chool system make avy 
1 . | + 
he proper manly and 


ld lopmer »f the 
on is occasionally 
: . ° 


ir whole com- 
absurd 

Besides, 

that systemati- 

actually injuriou » the cally neglect ne half of our young 

health of the community i hers. y, the girls, the future 

wholly weglects the body i 0 wives and mothers of the state, is a la- 


cram the memory and stimulat hi mentable failure in one of its most 
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important duties. No one can deny 


this proposition. Common experience 
teaches all of us that we cannot have a 
healthft 


acting mind in an unhealthy 
body. 


The old Latin axiom, “ Mens 


sana in 
nored by 
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Of late years the love of athletic 


sports is increasing among young men, 
and good will doubtless result; but it 
may be questioned whether the extrav- 
gance of youth and the general ten- 


dency of our country to overdo every- 


vainly hope nature will not 
allow th: o do, namely, to stimulate 
the intellect at the expense « 


ithout 


f the body, 
to t 


body. The attempt can 


1 1 
physical ec 


or < least w reierence he school cx 


not 


ithout 


peril to 


VIK 

societ cont: ] 
lgnorant of physiolos 
mich 2 r of the succe 


physicians of Suffolk 
herefore $s, and 
child still furt 


St urtner DY 


r arenaf by urgi 
soon gain the prize already too much ci 
i at home, instead 


eted. 


would ngs 


The eveni 
of being 1 


devoted t 


edu- 

cation, which parents should always be 

ig members of the s able i 
‘ 


prodt o a gentle home 
. 


give to their childre nd 
idered mselve s] c considered by them a sacred 
occupied by school studies 


late at 


which 


system could 


lL¢ } + 


night. At break of 
ht but 


day, the child’s first thought is of gram- 
mar, instead of the quiet loveliness of the 
morning. 


good. The result 
iat no action was ever definitely 
taken on the subject. A lesson in philosophy, per- 
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haps, takes the place of a prayer, or of 

into the purest of God’s 
the clean and clear morning 
to 
vic- 


a run out 
blessings, 
air. Breakfast 


school races the 


is swallowed, and off 


half-tired young 
hav- 
ing ill prepared the lesson, and weak 

least, from 


lessons 


tim, nervously anxious for fear of 


from want of sleep, or, at 


I 
sleep disturbed by dreams of 
» forenoon is passed, 


in an 


atmosphere 


ings to live 


ently ven- 
ally of a 


tilated, mperature above 


usu 
, and alternate close 
windows, 
nt six 
ntariy 
The 


not infrequently 


, 
, breathe 
] 
l 


me 
interva 
because 


ith lessons 
1 hates to 


hi] 
ld 


“loves readin 

i teach- 
Liat , : UY ai 
process of eradual deterioration 
of physical health which must inevitably 
follow such a course of folly. 


The 


1S as 


result of 
certain a 


who goes process 
must inevital all alike. 
Some have one complaint, some anoth- 
1 some, cape 
tharmed. 


thin 
a few go throug 
and, after 1 


4° 
vorking 


) break wholly down wh« is taken. 


The 


one. That has 


stimulus of success is 
o hem up to 
I 
the last moment. Success been 
accomplished, 


that what it has been striving 
nothing that it is 


having 
0 late, 
for is 

all 


41 Retion Grist 
the victim finds, t 


now 


won. 


* This is no 
sehool-houses last , d 

stayed half hour without gre 
and the 


r again. 


The tem as {3 ove 
iv had app ohare: seca teers over and ov 
The whole body became perspira- 
tion during the few moments that we remained in 
the room, and we did not wonder that the 
had headaches and ‘appeared a puny set. 


bat hed copious 


tt distress of 


cholars 


an America. [ February, 


seems gone out. The previous 
, which mental stimulus had 


vitality 
weak health 
sustained without open complaint, gives 
, and 


loss of 


way when its support is removed 
then come loss of appetite 
strength. The slight cough, sc 
noticed b efore, becomes more market 
ian is summoned. Al- 
the cases of 
fatal, perhaps 
disease of the lungs. 


and 
arce ly 
d, 


ic 
} 
| 


nly in 


and the phys 
most rT 
kind 
advanced 
This happened 
our institutions for instruction, wheth- 
Latin, or Normal 
The wsing-up 


unife 


does he find far- 


11 


result has in all 
er grammar, 
schools, or 
not unfre- 
wise: A 
or mechanic or laborer, 
good health, but 
advanced in life, determines to 


1 to go through college. 


in the colle 
juently s 


young farmer 


proc ess 


1 
this 


ymnewhat in 


apparently in some- 
what 


} 
vec 


reas usually 
rs are needed. 


to 


whe 


ears, 
fta 
iter 


ing, study hard to keep 
even with 
educated, 


Imperfectly 


juniors. 
he feels himself no match 
the ‘aine athletes of the ‘a- 


with t 
Hence arises in his 


demic course. 
mind necessity for spendi 
time in dy. 


ical exerci 


— , 
weakene< 


the stimulus 
him to 


ble, a scholarship, in order t 


poverty to urge grasp, 


his scanty means of suppor 


haps release himself from tl 
of dependence on another’s 1 
charity. men will 
, and come 
Very 
any 


he same trials; 


out ay j 
few, however, 
one else to un- 
for they feel that 
physiological cannot set at 
naught with impunity, and most of 
such persons bear to their graves a 


consciousness of evil done, even though 


dave t tl 


laws be 
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; of the community eminently educated as to 


roduce perfect men 
en. Such menare oftenin andwomen. And if, perchance, a youth 
nce late in life stuc 
a " ar A} } 11 } . 
lawyers, irritable, Aberne- not be allowed mseli to su- 
et with perhuman efforts to overcome difficul- 


T 
i 
} 
| 


he melancholy sermonizers, comme 


whom 
ties in one ye hat usually require 
four. Ss, never 
i ve, hard- 
rs, is 
n-air 


nnas- 


life are 
more work 
in order 
Most 
ences 
of consumption. 
a proof of the truth of this assertion. 
We fear that death even f “ bro- 
eart” belongs rather 
etry tl 
yre 
poetic prose <¢ 
le us that sucn 
ips common. We wi 
Y } 


nce, but we have 


nally 14 : 
suaiuy aoes I 


ntrar 


terwards. 
succumb 
: ~48 Po . 

nh active themselves 


ne smitten Others, however, 


I Conseque 
become i i 

; pa 

re named 

hich, 

they 


wld : 7 = Pm 
would have escaped. Among these 


ec 


diseases stands consumption. 


school and How we shall deal with such cases, 


so managed that the others similar in character we 
l as the mind, shall be so hall speak of later. 


XXIII. — NO. 136. 13 





Consumption 


wioreover 


se jue i 
food palls 


comn 


recourse to th 


digestion” never “waits on appetite, 
te of the use of 


even if, in spi 


i 
alcohol, appetite, that saviour of tl 


1é nat- 
1: , : ae 
ural being, does still exist. Attacking 


thus all the main foundations of human 


i, at times, 


health, it is not surprising 


the drunkard is fairly worn down, and 


consumption at last setsin. Hence the 


. 6 aoe _- fahe; , 
22 L17%eviCad. [Febr uary, 
P 


common suggesti that the drunkard 
of the tubercular family is apt to es- 


cape consumption is by no means 


strictly tr The man who indulges 
too freely runs a great risk of dying of 
at the same time 
thle than ot 


more common 


deem 
connec- 
h souls 


— 
roiacen 


in all others, ten 


id even death by consum] 


ik of excesses ir 
, 
Fr ways, such as Overwork or 


its exact 


contrast over-quietness, over- 
anxiety in business, &c., as some of the 


more remote causes of consumption 
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But we forbear, and all that it is needful and on still other occasions many of 


for us to say in conclusion is this,namely, them may be combined. Imperfect as 
; 


any €2 SS OF} & 
more 
conse 
sum} tion a ast 


We have thus 


hatever nature brings human beings are and always will be, 

its mecessar} 
with it may come con- 
to close the scene. 


run over, in a general 


way, the main causes of consumption 


as we belie ve 
ceuntry. i 


any Stai 


to exist in this 
speaking, however, 


= oiiadl 
but an approxi 


mation towards the truth, and undoubt- 


-} 


above-nan "Ca 


that any one of these ry’s I in pl 


’ + ] 


uses” constantly and and,inwhatiscalled: 


alone is the producer of the the fathers of 


I 
rT) ee . _ 2 
They run over | 
idious] 
Siaious 


springs of 


a 


may be promine 


ong spaces of time, i centuries ago, we 
1 vitiati God’s perennial blessing maj 
Now one of them them, as far as in them we have s 
nt, and again another; the exact truth. 
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“T°HERE is a constant joy that I have found 
On upl: I 

Far from a 

That I could tell of, if I were a bee 


Like this one who goes booming toward the sea, 


+ 


as ™ .. } 1: 7 
ind pastures in the light ol 
7 


1uman face or human 


4 » } q 1? - 
Making the st of summers gone so soon, 


And passing on life’s way melodiously. 


There is an ecstasy that I have known, 

Among the shadows of green arching things, 
That I could breathe if I had only grown 

In fragrant beauty, like this brier-rose, 

Which lowly lives, and wholly unpraised blows ; 
Cheering the bright world where the robin sings, 
And only this one simple duty knows. 
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RITUALISM IN ENGLAND. 


BY AN ENGLISH RITUALIST. 


\ THAT is the scope, what are the 
aims and objects, the present in- 
fluences and probable results, of that 
great religious movement which is so 
rapi 
Ritualism, as it is commonly called, 


lly gaining ground in England ? 


Sacramentalism, as it is termed by its 
votaries, somewhat un- 
of a revival of religious 


which is 


presents the 
usual 
feelings anc 


aspect 
1 practices 
’ 


not 
but which, on 


evanescent in character, 


the contrary, gathers strength from day 
to day. It has assumed such propor- 
tions as to render it unwise any lo 


nger 
] 


to treat it as a bugbear; it certainly is 


> > 


dinary religious currents of society that 
convulsion. 
It has parted friends, i is disunited 


families ; 


pee se : 
it has wellnigh pro 
stormy mee have been 


ld ey, . $ ite nnnr TAN ° - 
held, advocating its suppression; bod- 
churches, 
f the pr 5, and 


any 


ies of rioters have sacked 


att eis ey we " 
attacked the houses 


insultec 


and ex ited 

J taken 

arliament, which ended in 
ippointment of a mixed commis- 
f ij with 
The Roy il Comn 


commission held innumerab 


ion of inquiry, posing title 
ssion on Rithal.” 
le sit- 
to which re cited all the prin- 
ents of 


Sacramental doc- 


Or 
trines and ritual practices throughout 
the United Kingdom. The 


commissioners propounded no less than 


different 


four thousand and two questions, which 
elicited a vast and curious mass of in- 
formation. They issued a lengthy re- 
port, which, so far from leading to any 


suppression of ritual, gave it an im- 
mense impetus, inasmuch as the great- 
er part of the practices of the Ritualists 


vere proved, 


in the course of the in- 
quiry, to be legal, and in accordance 
with the rubrics of the Church of Eng- 
land as 
Common 
had 


services 


ressed in the Book of 
Many priests, who 
introduced ritual into their 


not t 
because they hesitated as to 


its actual legality, did so on the Sunday 
issue of the report. As 


a last resource, tl 


following the 
1e Low Church party 
powers of the Ecclesi- 
and instituted a legal 
Father Mackonochie 
London, one of the most 
This 
prosecution, involving law expenses to 
the amount of 


pa vs 
utterly 


of St. A 


advanced Ritualists of the day. 


thirty thousand pounds, 
in its main points, and the 


judge openly expressed his 


the defendants. 
rather than subdued by 


opposition, Ritualism 


| to anyth 
over freedom of opinion. 


now at least sixty 
ndon and its suburbs, 
mission chapels and 
mission estimated 
that 


and a h 


1 
and it 


+) . . ] + > y a1]; 
tnere are no Kk > than one millon 
aul avy 


in the United 


ywed supporters of the 


Kingdom. 
considerable proportion of 

1e church-going population ; too large 
ody to be put down by public clamor, 
too influential from 


and 


powerful and 


too 
the L 
among its members to be lightly es- 
teemed. They are prepared to fight 
any amount of battles in the law courts, 
but steadily refuse to submit to retro- 
spective parliamentary legislation, as 


amount of wealth education 
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subversive of the ordination vows of 
the clergy; and, taking their stand on 
the rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer, declare their readiness to be 
judged by them, and by them only. 
This religious movement, however, 
is by no means confined to England. 
It has penetrated into Presbyterian 
Scotland, it has insinuated itself into 
Roman Catholic Ireland, it has broken 
out in Canada, Australia, and the Ba- 
hama the newly appointed 
bishops of Calcutta, Dunedin in New 
Zealand, and the Orange River Free 
State in Africa, are all avowed Ritual- 
ists, and will not only bring their own 


Islands ; 


personal influence to bear on their re- 
spective dioceses, but will be backed 
up by all the moral support of their 
and lastly, what con- 
can people most, it 


} 
) 


the shores of the United 


friends 
cerns 
has reached 
States. 

Many agen 
vive Sacramentalism, of which Ritual- 


} 
the outward exponent, 


, 
the Ameri 


‘ies have combined to re- 


The vio- 


. 1 
its growth. 


ry resulted in.an a-Puritanism 


ists believe is fe 


the great bulk of the Eng- 


reign to 


From this ultra-Puritanism 


iS inevita- 


oner or later, w 


ad exam- 


of all the 

except of 
f symptoms of a general re- 
showed themselves thirty 
vo in the writir t 
It was in “ Trac 
Sacramental 


action years 
ago i 1gs of the Tractarians. 


that 


irst pro- 


ts for the Times 


doctrines were 
mnulgat with any the 


ily within the 


Reformat 
last ten years that they have mac 

great strides, gained so many adher- 
ents, and attracted such general atten- 
4 


tion, giving birth to the so-called Ritu- 
alistic section of the Anglican Church. 
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The supporters of this movement de- 
clared at its commencement their ear- 
nest conviction that a due and reverent 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist is 
the central act of divine worship, and 
avowed their intention to devote their 
talents, their energies, and their lives 
to the promotion of its restoration to 
its proper po: 
the Church. 


the services of 
To this end they revived 
the rubrical Ritual, which had been al- 
lowed to remain so long in abeyance, 
inculcating Catholic practices of a high- 
ly devotional 


tion in 


character, which have 
never been expunged from the canon 
law, and which, be 

selves, ought certa 

cluded among the errors of the Church 
of Rome. They thought, moreover, 
that Catholic practices might tend to 
bring about some approach to Catholic 
unity, an object which they had very 
much at heart ; pe they 
have dropped the distinctive appellation 


and in this hope 
2] 
l 


of Protestant, and now call themselves 
Catholics. 
But they give reason for 


dropping this word Protestant, and one 


another 


which seems very fair, namely, that the 


hundred years, and should, if it 
remain a distinctive communion, 


t solely on its 

protest against the 
They also maintain a more or- 

nate form of worship has a decided in- 

fluence in bringing the 

ited cl 


educated 


Ciasses 

point to their grea 

poor, in this respect, a 
truth of their assertion. 
is certainly a great 
Ritualism ; although 
allowance must | 

f this increased attendanc 

fact that all the seats in their cl 
are free, and that all fees are absolute]; 


"7 : 


ined, from rich and poor alike; in 
the case of baptism, because they will 
not traffic in the the 
case of other services, because they will 
not allow any distinction between the 
rich and the poor. Nevertheless, the 


sacraments; in 
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getting them there at all is a great re- who devotes the whole of his large for- 
sult to have attainec tune to such objects as these, and 

Following the nple of thei whose private life is extraordinary in 
man brethren, the Ritualistic i implicity and saintly character, 


live for and entirely among their or ; ° ften been hooted through the 


ind this i ne great elemen stre Brighton, has been set upon 


xs of ruffians, and at one 
! his house without 
s life, — and all because 
on one occasion he 

y had it not 
interference of some 
up, and who were 
mauled in the en- 
these wretches ac- 


is Guy 


isters were 
ired at in 
art had a for- 
pounds. He 
of it to the good of 
1 listrict, and 
hurch and schools in 
arts of Lond 
income for 
y pounds. 
ms without c 


} . } 
nousek¢ 


‘ raat 
Iniversal 


we rl 

tiary for fallen women, z 

De0} le, a hospital, a convalescent home, 

and an orphanage; all of which works xe chur They have a celebration 
are carried on with funds mainly from of the Holy Eucharist, Matins, and 
his own resources. And yet this man, Eve svery day of the week, with 
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two celebrations on saints’ days and 
holy days, and the Litany on Wednes- 
Friday. On Sunday they have 


Six 


day and 


three cel ons,—the first at 
o'clock, t econd at ent, and high 
service past eleven; Matins at 
tany, with public cate- 


ildren in church, 


Evensong at seven. 


poor 


pra 
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at half 


Igl 


gruel, arrowroot, tea, and brandy, are 
wanting, or that proper medical attend- 
in from want 


ance has not been calied 


r them, she immedi- 
is wanted, and tele- 
Mother Superi r tor tur- 
She remains till the 
or 
iS re 
nurse, h 
disposal. 
to a si 
the wif 
with 
to ge 
sary to fit her f 


Vi hen 


ng 
mission 
ht, cheer- 
boy, and his he has 
been cared for. 
Another great institution that con- 
va P 


enefits on the poor is the 
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day nursery. A woman with a young 
baby has a chance of a day’s work, 
either washing or house-cleaning, which 
will enable her to add to the weekly 
money just enough to make that all- 
important difference between existence 
and comfort. On her way to her work 
she takes her baby to the day nursery, 
where several sisters are in attendance 
from six o’clock in the morning till six 
o’clock at night, and calls for it again 
on her return home. All round the 
room where these little things are kept 
and cradles, in 

put to bed at 

dli- 


There is every ap 


I 
dress- 
fantile 

floor is 


° 1 . 
washing, Dathing, 


vith innumerabl . for 
T+ 3 — ° 
usement. It is curi 


NIng 
> 


and very 
motherly care o 


. . 
the sisters. 
numerous 


1 
DI 


1 -} } 
otherhooa 


managed bythe 
none have been mo 


cessful, or exerci 


ence in sO many ways, 


11C-HDouse. 
an : : 
Moreov shown that 
beneficial influences ought to 


the 
bear upon men in the club have a ten- 


and 


an interest 


value love 


their homes more, to take 


1 _ . ] . 
dency to make them 


in their improvement and the promo- 
tion of greater comfort for their fam- 
ilies 
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The workingman’s club generally 
consists of two large rooms, which are 
airy, well-lighted, cheerful, scrupulously 
clean, and in winter warmed with huge 
roaring fires. 
of lars 


The furniture consists 


comfortable, wooden arm- 
chairs ; one large, plain wooden table 
in the the 


covered with newspapers and p« 


middle of room, which is 

riodi- 

cals; two 
++} +] 


with the necessary materials, and sev- 
eral 


separate tables for writing, 


smaller ones scattered about the 


room, 
} 


boards, cl 


placed draught- 
dominos, 
games. 


flan 
sneives, 


club every even- 


L pipe with the men, 
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play at chess with one, at dominos 
with 
the 


another, or discuss the news of 
others. 

of perfect 
and endeavor by 


day with two or three 


manner to do away witl 
’ restraint that might oth- 
be engendered in the minds of 


The local 


wife or 


lans 


the 


en among 
g 


a 
spendin 

he usual Sun- 

The clergy 


] 


i ee-and-e: 


however, tl 


should 


hink i 
derive th ; 


om them, so once a month 


> an entertainment to the wives 
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and daughters of the members. These 
entertainments, if carefully arranged and 
sufficiently varied, are one of the most 
popular elements in the working of the 
club. A very small expenditure will 
provide an exhibition of dissolving- 
views, a magic-lantern, or a conjurer. 
Readings from amusing books or reci- 
tations of poetry are 


a . 
always well re- 


ceived; sometimes, for a change, a se- 


ries of short biographies of men of the 
times, or descriptions of foreign travel, 
been tried success; and 


have 
during the pauses some of the guilds- 


with 


men come forward and sir 

one or two glees, or give a performar 
on a musical instrument. Lectures on 
dry subjects must be studiously avoid 
ed, remembering that the audience have 
come to be amused, and 
purpose of study. It 


not for the 
has been found 
address 


that an from a well-known 
popular lecturer will not draw half so 
many from ir homes as 


nouncemen 


anniver- 
sary of the opening of the club, a grand 


upper is giv 


latter rule 

1e club for one 

1 offence he is sus- 
on the third 
the club al- 
a notice is placed over 


1 
month : 
MOntA 5 


expelled 
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the mantel-piece of the general room, 
declaring his expulsion and the cause 
which led to it. Two excellent proofs 
of the beneficial influence of these clubs 
orkingmen may | 
s, that the organizers of them are re- 
peatedly thanked in the most 


on W 


e adduced. One 


hearty 


nanner by the wives for establishing 


41 , } 1 — } oo 
they declaring that their hus- 


ls are totally different men, and that 


re at 


he keepers 


money to spend 


The other is, that t 


y pot-nouses ceciare 


ruin their 


rkingmen’s cl 
isiness. 
It 
» give some few 
ficial minutes of the evidence gi 
before The Royal Commission on Ritu- 
al, previously alluded to; an inquiry 
resulted 


tea 


iction, with 
portion ] 


.T ; 


practices of t 


, 1 
€ ietter of 


romulgation 


ut to 
ess and extent 
red with tha 7 
, George Cosby White called in 
ind examined. 
What is the 
yur district ? 


“Ans. The 


77 te 


populat 
this moment I belie 
pon six thousand. 

. What number of 


34, Minis 


What is the lar number 


mmunicants 


rf own poor: 


‘Ans. Our own poor. 
“ Ques. Do you think your services 
have tended to attract the poor? 

“ Ans. I think 


cidedly.” 


they have, very de- 


in England. [February, 

“ Rev. Benjamin Webb called in and 
examined. 

“* Ques. How many are there in your 
district ? 

‘Aus. Between five and six thou- 
sand. 

“ Oues. Will you state the amount 


receive from the offertory collec- 
in the course of the year ? 
“ Ans. About £ 2,500. 


sues. 


In addition to that, are there 

any subscriptions for parochial pur- 
ae eke 

and the like? 

Yes, very large.” 


poses, schools, 


2 \T 1 J ] ° 
. George Megee called and ex- 


Can you trace any distinct ef- 
upon the poor of parish from 


changing the services 


he vestmented service 


your 
from the 


an trace no el 


better ; I 
2. « od 
< good O 


e tone of my 
parish h een ra be on 


ve every 
reason that drunkenness, 


which in my parish was il on 


-voine’ 
roing 


proverbi 


m-cnurch i! 


Sunday, 
spirit, v h wmerly existed, have 
a Sappe 
ish nov 
results 
that.” 

a 


y 


sil. 


chief 


my 
Bennett 


your 
tion, the ornate ser- 
ve adopted for sev- 


to 


drive 


ommunion or 


eral years, had a tendency 


people into the Roman C 
them out of 

It has had a tendency to keep 
them in the English Church.” 

“ Mr. Christian Clark Spiller, church- 
warden for four years of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, called in and examined. 
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““ Ques. I have been informed that 
many persons who have been. Dissenters 
have now become regular attendants at 
St. Alban’s Church. C say wheth- 
er that is or is n« case from your 


in you 


w ] vl 
Own KnOWICd 


finally 
celebr int, 


ents.” 
up the 


ssion il. 


the ends of the 
er, the other carr 


from which he re 


gs the 
slenishes the cer 
1 1 
carlet cassocks, and zucchettas, albs, 


vested same as 
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standing at the altar step. The Introit 
is then sung, and at its termination the 
step of 
ante-com- 


During the singing of 
he words “ He 


proceeds to the 


lehr + ar 
ceiedrant | pace 


r and commences the 


Tea 
*> 


kneel, 
y bless 
> Cross. 
are 
pub- 


inx over 
aaaress, 


ca- 


scrmon eC! 


olected 5; aul S 


solution 
prostrate themselves 
to receive its be nefits with ility, 
and, when it is ended, again cross them- 


selves. The altar, priests, and the ele- 


ments and then in- 
it sacer- 
| Veni 


he respec- 
- | 1 até 

1 ana Chace, 

, cn ir, and con- 

g¢ themselves in ad- 

hurch- 

ho are 


at home to join in t 


The Agnus Dei, or prayer of adoration 


cas- 
the knee. 

black, v t, or I 
lice, reaching to thé knee. 
ested in cassock, alb, amice, tu- 
vested in cassock, 
niple, dalm and berretta. (8.) 
ant : vested in cassock, alb, girdle, amice, stole, 


e, chasuble, and berretta. 


(7.) Deacon : 
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to the Saviour, spiritually present in 
the consecrated elements, is then sung, 


all still remaining prostrate. The priest 


then communicates himself and the few 


who are compelled to communicate at 
High Mass, and proceeds witl 
communion office. 

celsis having been chanted, 


} r na } rem 
riven, and the rem 


nts consumed, the deacon 
the 


1e pall and corporal are 


] } - nt 
ceiebrant 


t 
ist 
‘} 
i 


‘I 


y folded and 


placed in th 
, the procession is formed in 
rder 


as on entering, 


it his church, culminating 


early celebration o 


Blesse 
never |! 


ot a 


venulit 


to them. 


chur 
remaining elem 

of the sacred ve 

are strictly e 

and, as a matter of course, th« 
incomplete till they have tal 
To the uninitiated these j 
seem trivial and unimportant, but to 
the sincere Ritualist they are most ma- 
terial. 


, 
sen place. 


points may 
] na 


If Father Morrill’s congrega- 
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worship, and a fit 
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tion heartily and sincerely accept the 
sacramental doctrines of the Holy Eu- 
charist, they are undoubtedly guilty of 
great and reprehensible irreverence by 
such actions as these. If they do not, 
he sooner Ri discontinued ir 

rs ithout the 
} 


doctrines it is a 


that church tl 
at ceprant 
mere meaning s mummery. 


error, though a 


y are the expres- 
the 
’ the Catholic re- 


sions of doctrine witnesses to 

sacramental s 

ligion. 
Thirdly: That they are habitual and 

minute i 

loved uS 5 


tl e doi 


performan 


stem and force of 
ated on the proper 
linistration of the Ho- 
» central act of divine 
and devout adora- 


1 


tion of the real spiritual presence of 
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the body and blood of our Saviour, in- 
voked into the elements of bread and 
wine 
the 
hands. 
1e sacramental doctrine of the 
li 1 ; materially that 
] h is taught 
nan Communion, and should 
It is 
in degree, but a direct- 
A comparative di- 
the two doctrines was embodied 
to the Archbishop of 
May, 1867, and 
eading Ritualistic clergy 


1 


ver, derived from 
Holy Gh yy the laying on of 


from 


untiation whic 


» confounded with it. 
not a difference 
ly op] osed theory. 
gest oi 

a memorial 


ated 30 
- 


ir brethren. It is given 
as being a specific and 


binding declaration of their teachings. 


We repudiate the opinion of a 
Christ’s natural 


- 
i 
blood,’ —that is to say, of 


il presence oO 


and blood 
‘are in heaven’; and the con- 


body 


presence of his j 

of the mode of his presence, 
implies the physical change of 
ural substances of the bread and 
called ‘ Transubstan- 


wine, commonly 
tiation.’ 
““We bel 
charist, by 
through the 
the body 


Christ, ‘the inward part, or 


ieve that in the Ho 
virtue of the consecration, 


power of the r Ghost, 


and blood of our 


nified 
but spiritu 


outward v n,’ or ‘ form 


otion of any 
fresh sacrifice, or any view of the eu- 
haristi ificial offering, as of some- 
all-sufficient 


7 } 


rt from the one 


and « cross, 


heaven 


2 h-priest, ever of- 
elf before the eternal Father, 
yhis presence his sacrifice 
once offered on the cross; 
, in the Holy Eucharist, that 
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same body, once for all sacrificed for 
us, and that same blood, once for all 
shed for us, sacramentally present, are 
offered and pleaded before the Father 
by the priest, as our Lord ordained to 
be done in remembrance of himself, 
when he instituted the blessed sacra- 
ment of his body and blood. 

“(3.) We repudiate all ‘adoration’ 
of ‘the sacramental bread and wine,’ 
which would be ‘idolatry’; regarding 
them with the reverence due to them 
of their sacramental relation 
to the body and blood of our Lord; 
we repudiate also all adoration of a 
‘corporal presence of Christ’s natu- 
ral fiesh and blood,’ that is to say, of 


because 


the presence of his body and blood as 
they ‘are in heaven.’ 

“We believe that Christ himself really 
and truly, but spiritually and ineffably, 
present in the sacrament, is therein to 
be adored. 

“ Furthermore, in so far as any of the 
undersigned, repudiating and believing 
as hereinbefore 


stated, have used, in 


whatever degree, a ritual beyond what 
had become common in our churches, 
ve desire to state that we have done 
so, not as wishing to introduce a sys- 
tem of worship foreign to the Church 
of England, but as believing that, in 
the 
principles and the law of the Church of 
England, and as_ usi! i 


doing so, we act in harmony with 


which has in such mat 
to her clergy 


having 


at heart the promotion of 
glory of God in the due and reverent 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist as 
the central act of divine worship. 
“In making the above statement, we 
ire expressly to guard ourselves 
being supposed to put it forth 
ew exposition of the faith; we 
‘thus publicly to make known 
the 
and 


” 


iis, our profession of faith, for 
’ the minds of otl 

» satisfaction of our cons« 
This important declaration of belief 


was published in answer to accusations 
brought against the Ritualistic clergy 
by the organs of the Low Church party, 


charging them with openly preaching 
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the sacramental doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. The doctrine of the real 
spiritual presence, defended in this me- 
moria 
mental system. 


: } oo } } ~9- 
, is the key to their whole sacra- 


This is the part of the 


fortress which their more politic ene- 


mies always attack. This is th 
*h 


part 


ieir solici- 


which is the chief obj 
tude, care, and defen 
part which they 
points of ne 
Church ol 
manists maintain 
of a reapproacl 
Here it was tl 
ants, mistaki 
so utter], 
all their 
forgetting 
the kernel. 

The di r 
mental 
Ritualists in their m 
taught by the 
most ip rec iable. The 

ling that the 


1 
29 


which are 


: niyv cni 
» 15 only s 


ists contending that 
such an absolutely 


the actual fleshly body 


mangifying, as it 


laity ; 


ing necess: 


ly, contain- 

ily, as they assert, the other 
kind, the blood. 

The Ritualists will certainly never, as 

a body, become absorbed in the Roman 

Church. If they should—which God 

forbid !— be driven by persecution from 
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the Anglican Church, they will form a 


communion of their own, fearful as 
such a schis! 
would 
to wl 


Whether 


bring al 


put they 
ernative 


olatry. 


in tl 
That 
iken to 


ndon 


g 

y has 
rotestants of all 
the Cl 


hom 1urch 


e latel “a to 


is hoped 
I 


: of tl 
aot 


universal. 





Proud Music of the Sea-Storm. 


PROUD MUSIC OF THE SEA-STORM. 


Prot D music of the sea-storm ! 

Blast that careers so free, whistling across the prairies! 
Strong hum of forest tree-tops! wind of the mountains! 
Personified dim shapes! you hidden orchestras! 

You serenades of phantoms, with instruments alert, 


¢, with Nature’s rhythmus, all the tongues of nations ; 
1 chords left as by vast composers! you choruses! 
formless, free, religious dances! you from the Orient! 
dertone of rippling waters, rivers, pouring cataracts ; 
ith galloping cavalry! 
1e different bugle-calls ! 


iltuous, filling the midnight late, bending me powerless, 
lonesome slumber-chamber — why have you seized me? 
“o 


O my Soul, and let the rest retire ; 
e not— it is toward thee they tend; 


.e midnight, entering my slumber-chamber, 


g 
ing and dance, O Soul. 


bridegroom and the bride —a marriage-march, 


; voices—lips of love, and hearts of lovers, fill’d to the brim with 


love ; 
flush’d cheeks, and perfumes—the cortege swarming, full of friendly 
faces, young and old, 


To flutes’ clear notes and sounding harps’ cantabile. 


- 
. 
Now loud approaching drums ! 
Victoria! see’st thou in powder-smoke the banners torn but flying? the rout 
of tl baftled ? 
; . 


hose shouts of a conquering army? 


Soul, the sobs of women—the wounded groaning in agony, 


The hiss and crackle of flames —the blacken’d ruins — the embers of cities, 
and desolation of mankind.) 


4. 
Now the great organ sounds, 
Tremulous — while underneath, (as the hid footholds of the earth, 
On which arising, rest, and leaping forth, depend, 
All shapes of beauty, grace and strength —all hues we know, 
Green blades of grass, and warbling birds —children that gambol and play — 
the clouds of heaven above,) 
The strong base stands, and its pulsations intermits not, 
Bathing, supporting, merging all the rest — maternity of all the rest; 
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And with it every instrument in multitudes, 
The players playing —all the world’s musicians, 
The solemn hymns and masses, rousing adoration, 
ll passionate love-chants, sorrowful appeals, 
The measureless sweet vocalists of ages, 
And for their solvent setting, Earth’s own diapason, 
Of winds and woods and mighty ocean waves; 
A new composite orchestra — binder of years and climes — tenfold renewer, 
r tl back days the poets tell—the Paradiso, 
thence, the separation long, but now the wandering done, 
y done, the Journeyman come home, 
Ian and Art, with Nature fused again. 


5. 
for Earth and Heaven! 
Leader now for me, for once, has signall’d with his wand. 


inly strophe of the husbands of the world, 


all the wives responaing. 


ae 
S OF viouns: 
think O tongues, ye tell this heart, that cannot tell itself; 
This brooding, yearning heart, that cannot tell itself.) 


6. 


Ah, from a little child, 
Thou knowest, Soul, how ill sounds became music ; 
‘ : 


1@ voice — O tender voices memory’s lovins 


My mother’s voice, in lullaby or hymn; 
(Th 
Last miracle of all— O dearest mother’s, sister’s, voices ;) 

crowing rn, the breeze among the long-leav’d corn, 


migrating north or south, 
' ‘ 
the ciustering trees, 
the long-strung sailor-song. 
~ >?) 


g sheep —the crowing cock at dawn. 


and love, 
. | lancac Tis lic r hla 
5 and dances — English warop.es, 
*hansons of France, Scotch tunes — and over all, 
talia’s peerless compositions. 
Across the stage, with pallor on her face, yet lurid passion, 


1 


Stalks Norma, brandishing the dagger in her hand. 
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razed Lueia’s eyes’ unnatural gleam ; 
lown her back falls loose and dishevell’d. 


Ernani, walking the bridal garden, 
es, radiant, holding his bride by the hand, 
the de ath-ple lge of the horn. 


rs bared to heaven, 
baritone of the world, 


1d forever! 


retriev'd Amina sings; 


light, the torrents of her joy. 


7 


>—the blooming mother, 


r=) 


I hear.) 


- , ], . 
or hovert ; 


lance-music of all nations, 


yme delicious measure, lapsing, bathing me in bliss ;) 
tinkling guitars and clattering castanets. 


yus dances old and 1 
] Hebrew lyre, 


if, bearing the cross o1 


chanting, interspersed with 


always towards Mecca: 
' the Persians and the Arabs; 
I see the modern Greeks dancing, 
they bend their bodies, 
ing of their feet. 


> wild old Corybantian dance, the performers wounding each other ; 
1an youth, to the shrill sound of flageolets, throwing and catch- 


ir W eapons, 


on their knees, and rise again. 


ear from the Mussulman mosque the muezzin calling ; 
] the worshippers within, (nor form, nor sermon, argument, nor word 


19+ 


But rhaps silent, devout — rais’d, glowing heads ecstatic faces.) 
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1 
+ 





us color’d windows, 


Cathedral : 


mphonies, oratorios of 


marches and dances, 


dream, 


mpest on the sea, 


he slumber-chamber, 
Come, 


Let us gO forth refresh’d 


Cheerfully tallying life, walking the the real. 


Nourish’d henceforth by our celestial dream. 





\ , . 
Lhe New Laucation, 


yund of winds, 


ing wings, nor harsh scre< 


m 
um, 


voices — nor 


rchineg sIidier 
marching Soid 


Mm”) 


es is useless 
schools are now od old wz 
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ods. He has a decided opinion that 
there are or ought to be 
He not 


methods whicl 


better ways. 
that same 
1 trained some boys well 
A 


will believe the 


for the life of fifty or one hundred years 
} 


ago are applicable to his son; for the 
reason, that the kind of man which he 
i l exist 

So 
any clear idea of what a prac- 


1 427] al 


son to make did not 
1 o4¢ 
he worid fhiity years a 


some 


notat 
;QuUuOta 
i 


ns from 


nese 


were 


of having studie ill twenty-one 
e before begin- 


might wel 


twenty-five year rf < 4 
ning to earn a living, —it l be 


matter of serious consideration for a 


careful parent, whether his son had not 
better devote the usual number of years 
to the study of that tong 


The New Education. 
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Without a wide-spreading organiza- 
tion, no system of education can have 
The organization of the 
and their connec- 
tions is extensive and inflexible. En- 
dowed institutions offer teaching at less 


than its cost. 


large success. 


colleges 


American 


A large number of pro- 
-d in the existing methods 
firm possession, and transmit the 
inherited. Then there 

d text-books, mostly 


eness, but 


1d mathematics, 


le 


system. 


turn witl 


= lessons of ex} 


in mass, the expt rience of 
institutions, the experience of a 
eration, and 
which is of 


gen- 
not individual experience, 
value. To have 
schoolmaster or college professor thirty 
years only too often makes a man an 


been a 
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unsafe witness in matters of education: 
there are flan ages on his mental wheels 
which will only fit one gauge. On the 
other acknowledged 
that 


must be 


rvatism is 


a0 


never more re- 
in education, for 
the risks of 


no- 
change greater. 


the institutions which 
this 
rsonal ; 


the merits of different syste e to 


ters or 


new education in 


ye absolute 
be discu chara 
qualifications of the men who have in- 
vented, or worked under, these sys- 
tems. i liscussion 
is judic ious, from all in f view; for 
in no ¢ j 
by 


tior 


ntion paid 
parent 

1 of te 
learning as 
Rumfords, and Cuviers would 
few pu] ils 


s here, if thei ir teachin 
unmethodical 
short, they 

system 

genius < 

ican commu 

ful teac I 

American instinct seems, on the 

to be a saga u e. Nevertheless, it 
is only v i irms and 
orates 

best conditions are 


system, that the 


-gin our survey W 


hest crade , because from 


int of view the higher 
ril 


essaruy 


y determines in large 
» nature of the lower school, 
hape, weight, and bearings 
cture determine the form 
The 
to leave a 


| foundations. 
foundati 
re In choosing 
ie careful 


careful architect’s 


a preparatory school, t parent 


will consider t aru it leads ; ‘above 
all, he will make sure that the school is 
not an zwifasse. The higher and lower 
inatitetions indeed, 
pontest 
of the colleges and polytechnic schools 
seem, on the one hand, to sharply define 
the vreparatory schools ; 
hand, it is true 


are, mutually de- 


if the admission examinations 


the studies o 


on the othe juite is 
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that the colleges and advanced schools 
are practically controlled in their requi- 
sitions by the actual state of the prepar- 
atory They can only 

what is to be had. 


schools. ask for 
They must accept 
such preparation as the schools can give. 

Institutions which ly on pa- 
organ- 


work is 


exist on 


or which have been so lately 
ul 


per, 
ized that their r actu: 
not be 


only counted by 


alluded to. 
be; gotte! 1 by 


category. A large 

get under way in less than 
years. Three kin ions or 
organizations for giving the new educa- 
lictinoniche : the ie 
stinguisnea: the scien- 


tion are to be « 


tific “ schools” connected wi 


** courses ” 

and the 

ially devote 
These three 


e ¢ ancidere lin suc 


classic ie du rgani- 


zations will b 


The 


schools’ 


ession. 


greater 


nected \y 
Sheffield Scientific 
lege, the Lawrenc 
at Harvard College, the Chandl 
entific School Dartmouth 

and the School of Mines 
College. Two 


to justify 


Scientific 


t * fee : 
of Columbia 


considerations seemed 
connection : first, the 
to utilize the 


cabinets of bs. paratus 


natural desire libraries, 


1] Or y 
co1uections, and 


already belonging to the coll 
secondly, the expectation of 


professors of the 
work of the 
thought that an 
tion ‘a buildings, 
might 


the 
new 

unnecess iry 
equi ments, ¢ 


} 


aries thus be avoided. 


advantages have been in realiz 


in part. 


part 


but only The s ientific school 
have neede separate buil 

a large extent separate 
separate professorships; but 
lege libraries have been a gain to them, 
and some courses of lectures, delivered 
to undergraduates have 


been open to the students of the scien- 


of the colleges, 


tific schools, though not always much 


resorted to by them. Except at Dart- 


, ’ : ’ 
- tne cr 'ece tr 
€ 12 oE 


mouth, the aid oi the co: 
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tory, uthematics, and phy A 


small number of 


t 


al availec 


graduates of Yale and 
l 


Ix- 
to 


ues. 


)? 
»e 


>. 3 
pache- 
1oO4, 


DOS- 
po 


ina 


Colum- 


Mines has received a 


Rachelor 
pacneiors 


ents ; but as this 


ct lleges. 
at Columbia in 18¢ 


scheme ; 
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school was only founded in 1 
has undergone 


4, and 
material modifications 
since the start, the average quality of 
its letermined. 


ive been 


thusias 
run through all the New E: 
As at 


Harvard in 1 
4, it was a laboratory 
applied chemistry which was real- 
he principal feature of th 
but at Yale, advanced i 
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tion i 
science, suitable for graduates, was al- 
so offered. In the five years from 1847 
to 1852 the average annual number of 
students was In 
1852 a department of engineering was 
added to the department of chemistry ; 
and a degree 
phy 
mained 
and 
in 


philoloey, philosophy, and . 
nh phonology, pauosophny, anc pure 


only about sixteen. 


Bachelor of Philoso- 


to 


of 


was offered students who re- 


years in ezther 
satisfactory 


department 
examinations 
within the 


two 

passed 
study 

The 


chemistry and en 


three branches of 


partment. two depart- 
gineering 
were entirely distinct. A student might 


- lay - 
gree department 
1 


ut KNOWID; the studies 


} + . 
the there was no 


nly a 
e of 


not 


it realy 
In the ei 


average 


Cambridge 


remained 


tr lahorc ¢ | 

If LADOTS, LOOK a ore 
st system: 

instruction 

and scie 


Doctor 


Scie 


Arts, nce, 
two additional 
should 
tainment 
learning. 


give good 


in two di 

Candidates for 

not already Bachelors, were re quired to 
pass an admission examination equiva- 
lent to that required for the bachelor’s 
degree, the three bachelor degrees tak- 
ing equal rank. This Doctor’s degree 
has been given thirteen times since 1861. 
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The existence of this programme of in- 
struction at Yale, unpretentious but gen- 
uine, and perseveringly offered to a 


few real students, taken in connection 
with tl 


sixty-nine persons possessed of degrees 


1e facts, that one hundred and 


idied something addi tional to the 
le De- 
and the Arts 


: 
ation ; that hundred 


have st 
ordina 
partment 


“y college course in this Ya 


of Phil osophy 


since its found t one 
and sixty -four persons posses: ssed of de- 


grees have been members of » Law- 
rence Scientific School with 
hat the Columbia 


period ; t 
Mines 


possessed 


has 
of ¢ 
Americans ; 


received a f 
and 
ir to 


egrees ; 
: . 

search ¢ sauiona 

y to 


1 1 
than they F Own country 


them, 


afford it ther« ;asmall 
Ameri- 
higher 
urse, 
the law, 
This 
i really 
ale, 


} 


avai schools. 
at Yale, on 
on a modest st 
nore 
‘ universities,” 


erve 


instruc 
Philosophy 


i 


French, Gern h, botany, 


ical geo history of 


induc tive veology, and logic, 
x . | 
besides chemistry ; and, thirdly, 
l ineering, which 


ian, and lec- 


a special course in eng 
included French and Gern 
tures upon astronomy, chemistry, phys- 
mineralogy, and geology, besides 
the th bear most 
upon engineering. These two 
at first covered but two years ; 


general 


ics, 

1: 1: li rartlcu 
studies whit directly 
special 
courses 


but in 1862 the first year of the 
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course was required of all candidates 
for a deg hemical depart- 
years’ 


special 


adopted 
Other 
since been 
ig, but the 


school is essentially un- 


iginal ones of chemistry 
fundamental 
1864. A year’s course 
es a two years’ 
lifferent 

are 

1atural his- 

han- 


mining, and 


a selected 
nce and literature. 
ese seven dep 

common ; 


ure 


German, 
and poli hilosophy, 


, besides a large variety of 
This scheme is of 
the common 


ive 


extensive as 
It should 


} 
e common ¢ llege course. 


be said that, i: , the 
; ] + y + saret 
s1onai grant to promote the giving ¢ 
, coil 
ulture and the me 


instruction i ‘ 
chanic arts, so wisely given to Yale 
College by tl 
began to influence for good the develop- 
ment of the Scientific School. 

Another marked change in the policy 


1e Connecticut Legislature, 
} 
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of this school deserves attention. Up 
to 1860 there was no real examination 
Anybody, no matter 
ignorant, could join the chemical 
and, in the engineering 


with 


for admission. 
} . 
how 
: 

depar 
departme 
igonom- 
No 


chemistry was 


algebra, 
s 


etry was was required. 


previous knowledge of 
expected of students enterins 
oratory. The Yale school did 
from the Cambri school 
spect. In fact, tl 
School had no other 
+} 
til 


} 
ose apove 


} ] +} 
xCNOO! CSta 
imission to any 

Til ; 


arithmetic, al 


$ examination com- 


ebra, geometry 
lements of nat- 


aD , 
ronometry, the e 
hy and chemistry, Englisl 


to 


the Scien- 


This admission examina- 
slightly modified 
ry of the Uni 


ited for chemis 


tific Scho 
: 1 
tion has been but 


The hist 


| 
sn sul 


since 1860. 


tity 


tates ha 


try, and Latin is about to | 
7 } 


upon as ¢ fication tor admission. 
i the ‘ale school 


aim, name- 


by 


ients 


} 
a one 
of the school 

or stuc 


_— ] 


ana 


’ 


professional 
yeen abandoned as unsuit- 


of a college have been 
ut the apparent declension 
isa real elevation. Fora loose-j« inted, 
one-sided scheme 
hich 


tit 


has been substituted 


one w is both methodical and com- 

It is interesting t 
} 

1as 


prehensive. see 


that the improvement een appre- 
5 annual number of 
idents in the period from 1847 to 


in the period from 


rhe average 


ciated. 


Was sixteen; 


1 examination 
proficiency in Latin will be included 
proficiency in Latin will be included 


— Cak 


among t 
” 


uisites for admiss 
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it was forty-seven, but 
average attendance was largest in 
l years of tl period ; since 
innual nu students 
risen from thirty-eight, the 


nunared 


Nineteen 


out re 


O1 Clit 


ducation. [ February, 


been required, before a student 
1 join the department of engineering. 
1 


the practice to receive st 
t 


u- 
hemical laboratory with- 
previous knowle dge 


f cl ii f ndeec I thing eise. 
} 
i- 


Nominally, st have not been ac 
itt until they > eighteen years 

| rule has 
roved quite elastic. Th legree of 


Bachel 4 nce can be ytained 


1é most.” 


students 


tour, 
ineer very 
han one department, 
roportion remained 
hool to finish sat- 
course of study. 


65 inclusive) 


Harv 


pear 





Tee a 
‘ts Organisation. 


2IiI 
x degrees ofh >a connection with 
i ie an- 
nofa 
nouth 


ave had 





os] 
t 


{( 
L 


The 


school, still 21 


: erroneous notion t 


ympetent 


tation 
to enter 
€ nployment, an 
of prac tical 
immediate 
Common 
onsiders 
1¢ Investments necessary In § 
metallurgical works to this conclu- 
Young men of twenty to twenty- 


are seldom equal to great money 


of speae 
responsibuities. 


T 


he Columbia School of Mines was 


New Education. 
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one of the 


itermitt 


time 


lum 


In 


nunare 
t 


bac 


neior 
ed 


who 


> attach 
lumbia, 


t the »o¢ 


mum 
eightee venteen. 
nission are arithmeti 
2 

i alsecul 
of the first year are 
of all students; in the second 
| 


mathematics 


requisites ior 


a and geome- 


and chemistry 
become ele 


tive; in the third and fourth 


years each stu 


it chooses one of four 
courses, namely, mining engineering, 


metallurgy, geology and natural history, 
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and cl 
studies 
mon 


con 


+, and 


y of liga r exam- 
ple, there have existed for several years 
two or more parallel courses, — one the 
common -classical course ; the oth- 
er, or others, constructed on the same 


framework as the classical course by 


simply rey g Latin and Greek, or 


ranisalion. 


aT 4 
tes 
Greek alone, by living European lan- 

l at the same time expand- 
ing a little the mathematical and scien- 


A student may « hoose 


guages, an 


two; at the end 
will probably | 


pe a 


the 
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dents 
It should be said, hov 


the college as a whole 


1 these various courses are united in 


in both has bese ur 

i f their stud *S, SC} trated in com- 
paratively few. Scientific students and 

losing students, tl he classical students appear 

] i “d S classes, Senior, Junior, S 


Freshmen ; 


1: } 
himselil a 


is arranged by introducing into the | 
rer, engineer, or teacher; he 


two years of urse cer- 


tain studies whit 
ing upon that profession. 


processes of na 


a direct bear- studying 
to turn 


h have 
order afterwards 


The students 
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human uses and his own profit; if he The classic: 


il course will hurt the scien- 
is eager to penetrate the mysteries of tific, and the scientific the classical. 


electricity, it is largely because he Neither will be at its best. The expe- 
: 


wants to understand telegraphs; if he rience of the world and common sense 


learns French 1 German, it is chiefly are against such experiments as those 


the best of Brow nion, a Michigan. Nev- 
generation ertheless, 
ind 
con- 
order ture is as na 
} 


mechanics. do good service 


incompat 


ghteen year 
, i moral 
¢ } t a 
follow certain courses of lectures can on! 
f six months each. Nothing which the preliminary 
possible that the degrees nd so loose. 
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that no subject of human inquiry can hilosophy form the sta 
be out of in rogramme ofa tion. Such are the 
real university. It is only necessary lyt ic Institute at 

j e taught at hool of the Massachusetts Institute 

her plane than f Technology at Boston.* These two 

3 are apt to si Is have < iin general resem- 

j ] independent est 


iblish- 


- J + - 
a substan 
instructi 


ngineering. 


} . 
rehends, bes 
* 4 ° , 
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degrees, that only a small 
the 
n 1851 there were fifty-three 


tnd 


he students finish 


, ; 
increased stead- 
one 


this 


were 
from 


labor a 
is been 
of the 
] such 


prac- 


mon- 

struction is 

Then, 

nual work, 
a 


and not make-believe, 


on a farm, or in a shop, 
bj to p 
money, not 


iry object is ro- 
ind make 
1 
i 


farm or machine- 


place 


HOO! 


irom 


: . hatint 
ous exercise, Whicn 


fun t 


han for money, 
ynstitution, 
drinks discretion, 
well, and is 
ood work- 

Every hour more than this 
l much time 


laus 


a 
OrkK 15 


So 
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lost for better things. Labor is not 
exercise. To be sure, a young man 
cannot read and write fourteen hours 
a day; but when he cannot be study 
ing books he can be catching 
flies, hunting for flowers and 


experimenting in a chemical la 
} 


boratory, 
yr mechanical drawing, 

ening its j 

associates, or 


dies’ society 


fourth years 


Mechani 


Civil Engineering 


nd Literature. 
“an lidate 
ixteen years old, and 


examination in ari 


‘ ith- 

lgebra, plane geometry, Englis! 

rammar, and geography. Alg¢ 
geometry, trigonometry, elementary 

mechanics, chemistry, English, Ger 

and drawing, both free-hand and me- 

the j first 


year; spherical trigonometry, analytic 


are studies of the 


chanical, 


the first principles of 


astronomy, 


geometry, and 


descriptive 


ry 
the calculus, 
i physics (sound, heat, and 


surveying, 
light), qualitative chemical analysis, Eng- 





German, 


including »erspective, 


of the second year. 


physi 5, LCOIOL 
tion of 


mental 
form, 
d; and one 


urses 


yY, MISLOTY, 


United State 
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and drawing other, only the disciplines are 
+ 1} EF itl . 1] . 

tudies either cou > wel org 
d year, 


Constitu- 


the 
English 


man, are 


In 
nat- 


Italian), and 


rular stu- 


+e ] } + . 
train, and educate school, or 

aril} it lod 
will includ 


no more than the 
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SO 
Some 
due, hov he exc nal ‘ nen. It woul 


acter of tl nmunity in the mid ' give a child nothing |! 


“4 


which this sch } n fe ded : the ground 
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pline of the school while they are stu- 

and by failing in after and 
so bringing an unjust discredit upon 
scientific education. While they 
they are in the school ranks, 
to say, but they out of 
When they go into the world, they soon 
to be inadequately 


*) 11 


i- propor- 


dents, life, 
are 
udents, 
step. 


so are 


how themselves 


scientific 
professions, and i il ill take them 


to 


of this 


bad 
Some 


years recover from 
mistake. 
+} 


tnese 


serious 


most vigorous of 
ized tl 


since real 


training, 


be : sais 


suffer 


. P 
because are incom- 


: 1 14 1 
petent or tte y to do the whole. 


the scientific 
her cc 


ynnected 
Seared 
sunerea 


ing men who, 


your Ss 


igor, were found 


ue the usual 


eparatory scl 


pr 
a 
turned to the loosel 


ific schools as 


laziness or stu 


schools have been 


art, of course, from that excelle 


umerous cCiass or young men 


have more taste and for sci- 


ence than 


Ca} aCl ity 
for language 1 lit 
have 

in making 


erature, 
natural 


and 


and who followed t] 
bent 
a profession ; but they have also been 
the refuge of shirks and stragglers 


from the better organized and stricter 


leir 


hoi { hool 
choice of a school 
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colleges. 
incident 


This evil is a temporary one, 
to what has been the experi- 
mental condition of education through 
correct itself, when 


science. It will 


the new system of education is as well 


organized as the old, 


} ie all 
community incerstands 


inlets and outlets of the new 
how to 
lead to. 

To av 


distinctly 


cet n 
2 int 


apprehension, let 
ientific 


schools have alre: a very time- 


id nece 


wT yr t 
nu! nber yt 


sayers, analyst 
of science, to 
let 


vil 
fulness, 


uC hers 
again, 

nl 

Halls 

unusual vigor 


overcom 


as 
7 

rough 
in other 


oo 


ils to 


ular ce 
rds, they recomn 
during tl etween 


ind 


pro- 


lay, 


seventeer 


oo 
iile. 


| 1 
noo. 


+] vr 
scuss the nature 


xt to di 
is three or four 
} 


ana 


aration for 

course of sci literary 
tudies. A jy well 
this course much before his 
shteenth year. What 


atory school shall the 


youns lal cannot 
enter upon 
seventeenth el 
kind of a prepat 


, who proposes to send his 


parent select 
right age to a scienti 


son at the ic, poly- 
nic, or technological school? 


tecl What 
preliminary training would be most ad- 
vantageous, and what is actually attain- 
able ? 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
NEW THEORY. 


eclipse of Aug solar vortex in explanation of a kindred 
larkened dis h phenomenon, the zodiacal light. bine" 
sted with a brill meteoric vortex of the sun is suj 


to ey a fiz 


ittened lenticular 

1 parallel with the iptic, thin- 
iaaes outward to the limit of the solar 
system. The cone of light seen in the 
west after sunset in a clear air is con- 
sidered by Mayer to be a reflection of 
the sun’s rays from the denser part of 
this dust cloud within the orbit of the 
earth. 

The correspondences in this instance 
are obvious. By an easy deduction, 
we find also that the meteoric solar 
vortex of Mayer may be broug At in ex- 
planation of the hitherto bewildering 
phenomena of the comet’s tail, visible 

nature of only as it approaches the sun. The 

ail may be merely a bar of light, ex- 

tending outward into space. It has 

F the movement and relative position of 

all opaque disk in an a cometary shadow. If the comet were 
some what dusty, the p: “ a ball of glass, the rays of the sun 
will shine with reflected would 


when the lig 


mass through, and form a focus 


upon e side remote from the sun. 


i 
dt 


ij Beyond this there would be reflected 

of observation in a bar, or pencil of light, diverging into 
space. But this concentrated light 
could be made visible only by reflec- 
tion, as the sunbeam in dust and fog. 

passing throug e ce If visil 

A cloud, or atmosphere, by meteoric matter, a denser portion of 

surfaces, in fact, a dust the solar vortex. A comet, so far as 


yle at all, it would be made so 


ntly surround he su we can judge, is a gaseous mass (with 


ge, 
or without a solid nucleus). The sun’s 

j rays will be bent in passing through it, 
direct from the polar- but not as in a glass lens; for the den- 
1e stars, as of the sun sity of a gaseous comet increases to- 
ward its centre, like that of the lens of 

hor o stiz the human eye ; and if the rays enter 

st to surmise the diverging from each point of the solar 

they will issue in a fascicle or 


meteoric vortex about surface, 
the sun. is theory may be extended bar of rays streaming out into space, 
by combining with it observations on and made visible by meteoric reflection 
the solar corona, the scintillation of as a bar of slightly concentrated light, 
stars, and, possibly, the radial tails of sweeping through the heavens with the 
comets ; for he employed the meteoric movement of a long shadow, but ap- 





bands ; 
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like clou 
ered 


ls of Schiaparelli, slowly gath- 

in the outer fields of space, and 
inward toward solar centres. 

quantity of finely divided dark 

of the universe may be as great 

sum of all the solar orbs ; but, 

is invisible until the moment 


t, we can estimate it only by 
1 


gathered by a single small 


earth. We may compare 


n be 


£4 


to appreci- 

— } P antinnal dastan 
methods of rationai aeauc- 
‘ Paar 


ul impact must shave built 
sses of the cosmos. 
he observed results of gravi- 
lest cosmical fact is the 
The 

incan- 

the 


1aller. 


with 


-e is 
Vhen 


utward, — 

the earth outward, 
its of the atmos- 
ty dis- 

We 


ing as we descend 
] 


ariations. 


1, and falling e€ ascen 
. The extreme cold of 

f course, the temperature of 

small meteoric bodies, until by striking 
into and condensing the atmosphere of 
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a planet they are ignited. They are 
also influenced in temperature by prox- 
imity to solar centres. The same will 
hold good of any system, whether it be 
composed of coherent 
particles. 


or of meteoric 
The vortical movement is a process 


condensation. What is true 


of 


mass 


for a 
must be true for a vortex, wheth- 
er it consist of dark matter in systems 
ndensed ; « 

here condens 


partially c¢ 
the e 


maximum. 


arth, w 


psorping’ an 1tming?e 
if and lung 


» increases as meter 


} 
pecomes les 


If the sun were broken into a 


cloud of dust widely ended through 
it would quickly disappear in 
d darkness. T l amount 


he actt 
sive force in a bod 

larger; bt 

the active re 

rein ‘ 1 

to other bodies—depends upon rela- 
i of Hence 


meteoric clouds in all 


xtension surface. we 

echt infer that 

parts of space are rapid and powerful 
vl 


distributors of expansive 
At night, the day’s heat ab- 


and 
force. 
is radiated from 
partly taken 


from the sun 


} } 
sorpea 


the earth’s surface; being 


Ss 


of space beyond the atmosphere. 
heat of the fixed stars is not ¢ 4 
to counterbalance this absorption. The 


law of radiant forces ordains that, when 
- . ep arr 74 

no disturbing Cause 1s interposed, bod- 
ies affect each as cist 


other less, unce 


and 


rns 


multiplied into itself. This 
the law 


interchanges of 


time or “ inertia,’ 
tempel! 


zo. The sun and earth should: 
upon each other through nearly ni 
five millions of miles of em] 


with as great prec ision as if they 
in contact. ies separated only by 
vacuum are in a dynamic relation 


which is instant, constant, and mathe- 


matical. Zhe foi 


, oo 4], 4 . ; I, , / , . 
ale wilh Space, Qua ao Noi veguire a 


ces of relation co-oper- 
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’c. Itis not required that matter, The effect of meteoric impact upon 


or a “medium,” should be interposed. the earth’s atmosphere is that of co 


Distribution of temperature under mon friction,—as when the 


the necessary conditions of time and _ the hand is rubbed upon the table 


distance is as regular as the action of linear movement is changed, by impact 
gravity, being constant in time, and of particles, into centrospheric. Fric- 
disturbed only by interposition. If tion, in the form of impact, is the only 


ody contracts (i.e. Ider) # mechanical means by which 
vacuo, others are expanding. rok namic value i 

sor Rankin has shown us, i 

development of temperat 

sation, modified only 

nature of substances, i 


measure of temperature, even where it about whicl 
is effected by chemical combination. mulated in revolving clouds, must be 
It is needed to make this observation “retarded,” as they plun i 

cosmic or universal. ices, by the friction of 

| ‘ the same will be true of pl 
change 7 he unt of spa d vortices, tl I 
pied by mass; and the itra yr As they 
body must be balanced (other uses friction, 
not being interp« 


pansion of some 


But “ 

man om ‘ Thea =— ' «ar 9 7 + art 
moments, posed. xpansio suggest tO exp! 
of a mass may be mpensat occupied by v 
motion Ol others in ines. ‘ ir m nevertheiess ¢ 
tion again is converted into expansion, are constant and il 

} 41. y y ‘ ‘ "TH . » +; 
and exactly compensates it. he Astronomicz observati 
movements may 1a hz - shown that the earth vibrates ann 
values, as when steam i 


cylinder, forcing a piston 


} 
when a cannon-ball 


é } 
npowcer. 
but the Conversion or nN 


" 


nly a transformation o n triation iti o an alternate 
recession ft 
a moveme! i sul logis have endeavore 


4s 


own centre it ls; nt rf marvellous dis¢ 


become linear 

fi Lovement cannot alt | 
f contraction, whicl and othe 

proceeds witl gyratory movement in matic change 

solar systems, doe: t differ i i 

ciple or result from the conden 

of a coherent mass under pressu 

both cases the heat evolved 

same origin. As long as va 

mains, the motion of a system increases, 

and is not converted into centrospheri¢ 


. . } "7 wed out they must 
or heat motion until the moment of 7 a 


heat-wave V 
Jorm. Heat-wi 


impact. out gravity, or the capacity for it. 


aves Cannot exist in a su 
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} } ? 
avsorbeda 


) | Zea i l- 

he relation of surface 

of these, like gravity, 

subordinate to the con- 
space and time. 

i i developed in 

j momentum, enter into all 

phenomena. 

temperature have been called “ 

heats,” 


specific 
&c., expressing the times re- 
quired for centrospheric movement. 


A remarkable conclusion has been 


Momenta and inertia of 


on coincK 


ervation. 


nha 


»ince the 


hermal 


motion, 


sive 


ical element 
ic weight 
yy the complementary dispersive 
pacity. 
Conclusions so important invite us 
t the 


consider anew rational history 


‘] 


) 
of the earth and of its formation. The 





moon 





We 
natural 
{ »t exag- 


a revo- il ast. f lust even 


outward , that ji or if ie of 


uator toward ea f the 


the 10 “nt , n f] y ‘ rs —O 


~ssive meridi- 
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that the earth has been always increas- 
anc been 
The 

terrestrial 
in the past 


Contortions of 


ing, 1 must at one time have 
too small and cold to sustain life. 
inevitable that 


not as actiz 


inference is 


motors were 


as they are at pres tt. 


trot nd elewatinr ¢ nt nent = 
Strata and eleva ns of con 1enis, UKC 
that progress, may 


have consumed many thous 


those are now in 


j ands and 
millions of years more, for equal 
recent 


re- 
sults, in ancient than in pe- 
riods. There must have been a time 
+} 1; 176 } ++} + +} 
wit t liquidity and without the pres 
There was 


ent atmospheric pressure. 


veget 


he tropk 
i 


as not 


SO actli\ 


of an 


appearan 


marks the close « 


stratification ; but 
tion indicated lead us 

the 
, 


last million of year 


during more rece! 
the 
has I é m ve 


act Ul 
All the 


become m¢ 


re 


en 


epoch. 


vious 


ments have 


cause the mas 


together with 
been augmented ; 
’ 


proa 


transiti 


myttrarsit 
Vial 


oy 
yn from the gross¢ the 


more 


concentrated forms of life exists in fact, 


LOVE IN MOU 


( UR hero was in the most roman 
. youth. He 
to go seeking Annibal 
gels for high-born kinsmen, dwelling i 
kingdoms | 

A great 


enchanted carpet, kn¢ 


exaltation of 


Lees, with ar 


y the sea. 


magician had given him the 


gi 
wn among philos- 
ophers and poets as The Longing For 
Love ; and it had brought him with the 
speed of impatience from quiet Ger- 
man Dresden to Beirut, the seaport of 
Damascus 


Love tx Mount Lebanon. 


found in the method of 
formation of the earth itself. 


The earth 


and may be 

S progressing by exces- 
changes toward the 
i] ondition. Its hi 


tition Of th 


sively slow solar 


and nebt story 
e solar, and a time must 


urfac 


repe¢ 


arrive when e, becoming i 
candescent, will be obscured only 


ual dark 
a souven 
the crust; 


nation Of an at 


un expanding nebul 
he cosmos all movements are 
d recur j 


1 1 
rent, without Change 
iorms Of mo- 


to- 


nec 


among 


which is, in its 


verse 


were not the 
upon which 


a 


NT LEBANON. 


Guided his dragoman, swarthy, 


slender, springy, red-jacketed, white- 
Abdallah of 


iding, 


ol Tripoli, he 
sandy ways of 


lens, wondering at 


their 
tneir 
} 


cantic cactus, and delighted 

» odors of fruit and flow- 

-xquisite in detail and grandiose 
as a whole, the landscape surrounded 
him and overlooked him, amphitheatrical 
in contour and colossal in verdure, Sar- 


acenic arches and sunlit roofs, visible 





Mount Lebanon. 


: mur- 
tably that Sin- 


if by a good 
114] 


ih to rede- 


the house by 


amuse himself 


into a noble 
] 


4 
height, 


in 
id orna- 

arved and 
There was no 


} 
e cna 


the room 
feet ir 


he windows gleamec 


five 1 
1 
the sun-smitten gardens, city, moun- 
tains, and 

Slippe red 
and salaaming away. 


sea. 
1 


Yusef had glided smiling 
Presently there 


.°° 
; another step, also slippered, but 
it struck the outer floor firmly and sol- 
it was an American footfall. The 


ears old, 


idly ; 
Rev. 
portly yet vigorous, with a florid face 
courteous light in the eyes, en- 

} 


he room, and advanced to 


James Jackson, fifty 


and a 


meet 


ful how many heart-throbs 
> at twenty-two. Fred Sine 


beat like a 


studies, 


over the le 
ic in sentiment 
It introduced Mr. 


‘my dearest friend” L 

the 
t re- 
} 


befriended 


he came of “ one of 

lies of Pennsylvania.” 
should be 
» had “a deep and strong 


noblest and sweetest 


he was “a man of fortune, 
high character”; he would 
his designs to my dear broth- 
npted to smile 

hool effu- 
is with 


. es 2. 98 ; 
ssion of hospitality, saying, at 


: ie, “ Mr. Sinclair, you must 
ay with us. I shall be most happy to 
ace myself at your ice.”’ 
T 


som 


hen there were 1e 
about Charles, his studies, his amuse- 
ments, his way of life in Dresden. 


After 


versation, Sinclair exc 


a few minutes of 


con- 
laimed ith a 
of gasp, “ Mr. Jackson, I want to 


sort 


get out of suspense. I may as well tell 
here.” 


y 


Mr. Jackson, his stout hands on his 


you at once my object in comins 
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Why, tha: 


ir world, nature 


: eard of t yyriat ‘he farther v ire from our 
Madonn hi j nat God. I say this 
suppose | 


hough I know the vices 
ivil ion, at the same time I know 


her greater vices of barbarism.’ 


“ Marry “ But this young lacy is one of your 





Sald 


wi ar 


wonae 


hair,” 


and 


con- 


“Quite so. I understand. I shall 


remain at the hotel in the city. I beg 
your permission, however, to call here.” 
“Certainly. With the greatest pleas- 





232 , February, 
ure. We shall have a ’ 


questions 


wrote and 


Philadelp| 


oe . = Le , rn v ] r 
Do you know I came many long 


days’ journey to see you 


a dandy 
“Did you?” and she stared in sim- addressed 
ple wonder. “ Why @id you?” English. 


an 


and correc 


Antone arakat, a 


repre- 
i 
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“Ox 

horoughly was translating from his own hyperbol- 

own country and _ ical tongue; he was talking Arabic in 
all his > purest English; moreover, he w 
Euro- a flatterer. 


Mature as this y 


+] 


man of twenty-one 


sion that evenins 
{, ra ] 


fore they had walked a hu 


» much 


mis- 


Cyprus brings, I wish y 


and happiness.” 

thoroughly hum- ‘or an instant Antone’s dark eyes 
believ i showed a gleam of displeasure. Euro- 
earnest, whereas he was_ pean as he sought to be, he was still 
y one tenth in earnest. The Syrian Oriental enough to cringe under a refer- 
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ence to his family affairs from a stran- 
ger, and to feel a pang of that most 
Eastern of passions, jealousy. He was, 
however, so agile and adroit of spirit 
that he found no difficulty in respond- 
ing according to the humor of the oc- 
Casion. 

“ Thanks,” he said, springing, glass 
in hand, to his feet, — “thanks, my Amer- 
ican for that 


the 


friend, most American 
toast. May love of a thousand 


Syrian girls reward you for your benefi- 
Ah! yours is 


cent wis 


country. Women there may be spoken 
of frees ly, because they can be respected. 
na 
anu 


Dunia! 


Here is to my chivalrous 


Here 


noble 

friend from the ] 

is to his future. 
as the manifest 

publ Xe 

What young and patriotic Ame 

i ind sur- 

ould fail 

Sinclair 

Antone by the l swore 

“3 


enaship to him. 


the night on sofas in the 


. a 
ISSO 


the I 
Jackson, 
Hauran.” 

“It is dan y 


sionary, shaking 
“T need danger,” the young 
man, inasadtone. “It will | e a relief 


the manner of 
iC kson 


view to 
T 
i 


am alraid 


, 1) 
sHouicd 


“It would be 
dreadful for the school if that betrotha 
] 
| 


should be broken off a visitor of 
ours. 
“Yes, it is better that he 


} 14 ” 
snouid go, 


assented J ickson. “I must 


fit him out 
as thoroughly as possible for the Hau- 
ran. After all, I escaped from there, 
and I’m not positive that I was in much 
danger.” 


Love in Mount Lebanon. 


[February, 


While the preparations for the desert 
expedition went on, the 
tween the two young men cor 
Antone dined often with Sincla 


him various French ¢ 


stakes. 


last proposed 


not only a sponge, but : 


sometnh! 


, between be: 
left and the sparkli 


nean on the right, unti 


the 


1 +] 
ed t 


yelow walls streets 


of Sidon. Jurj Esh Shidiak — better 


known as Daoud, well-to-do 


Sidonian merchant — was the 


most 


amazed Syrian between Jaffa and Alep- 


po when he learned the object of this 
young Frank’s visit. Although he was 
sitting cross-legged, stayed up by a 





186 ). | 


chibou 
toppling over on 


shock. 


came 


hi k under 


near 
the 
irk, massive, regular face 
crimsoned with a variety of 


the |} 


emotions, 


} ] 


rotnal with- 


] 
take me 


oft wonder or merrime 


Sine thie, 
re iac 


nt 


$s, as this 


k eye 
lialogue ebbed and flowed 


Abdall ih vould 


uc 


secret-police agent of the 


Jaoud could not see the sense 

hus- 
hat Yan- 
kee notion to the skies the moment it 
was stated to him. 


choose their own 


+ 
girl 


] 14 2 
bands, althou 


sh he eulogized t 
But when Sinclair 
mentioned the amount of his fortune, 


the Syrian capitalist raised his eyelids 


~ 


=] 


with a start of conviction. Thirty thou- 
sand dollar 


. 
seven hundred thousand 
pi all Sidon there was no 
I 4 +} 


iS that; 


r one 


, rose to 


piece 


a new 


missionary. 
But how nei 
“ How 


child to one who is making 


essary! 
hall I give 
himself 

much 
road, and he risks his pi- 


rep Syrian. 
iA 


my 


a begg: Antone has spent 
: 
property a 
pert) 
astres at ¢ 


marry my child 


imes. Would you have me 
to such a one? 


“If that is so, I would not advise it,” 
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assented Jackson. “But make sure’ six months from his weddi ¢, hell be 
that it is so. Let us be discreet and obliged to « p.? , 
just, as we desire God’s justice.” Furnish 
“ Praise be to his name!” responded and smear 
Abu Daoud, witl h eady Syrian braces, 
piety. “We are always in his h with Al 
and we must obey his will. xpected through tl 


no other 


} 


vent off to cl 


What 


_ ] P Cone 
peak of Si 


ind a wond 


inclair 
Incialr 
ind there 


man’s 


throw 


S the . a . ate fe “11 Rit te * : : } 

1 the ung lady wi | i loubt upon its sincerity, we have done 
ine t bj 

ing tot t 


east, 
] 


] 
‘““We don’t do it this way in America, al >; he was romantical 


y in 
Mr ie lair”? } ndlv «mile ‘ . 1 , ~ 
Mr. Sinclair, blandly smiled the con- > with - ar lle; he was 


sul. “I wish you joy. Good morning.” crazily impatient to be near her once 
“That young ass has actually en- more. Ah, the bedlamite poetry and 
— aa . 99 . a - i Pp 
gaged himself to a native,” the consul sentiment of two-and-twenty ! 


remarked to his wife at dinner. “In The steep rocky wady, or ravine, six 


a 
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J d/ 
depth, which gapes be- is new love-making for Syria,” he said ; 
“this is turning shékel belad* topsy- 


turvy.” 


> rooms ; 
the exception 


supp¢ 


rt 


Mediterranean. 
The sun was setting; the sea was a 
blaze of flame ; the west was a glory of 
reddish gold. ° icturesqueness 
to the foreground, 
turban and striped cl 
terrace just below the house, turning 
his dark face upward, under the dwarf 
mulberries, to glance at the two Franks. 
“Who can that be?” muttered Mr. 
Jackson. “If the fellow were not in 
Druze costume, I should take him for 
Antone. I have seen him about here 
Do you know where 


Antone is?” 
“T don’t,” answered the youth, and 


dropped the subject there, not quite 


easy in his conscience. 
ter, I don’t know what 
harm he could do you that he would 


dare do.” 


he drooping folds of a man- “Nor I,” returned Sinclair, scorn- 


gauze, because vas fully; for he was not timorous, and | 
idonnesque, and in sl iad the bravado of his age. 
manesque. Now came a period of courtshi 
ckson had no more’ must be in the presence of my family,’ 
hi t Jackson had said; and Sinclair 
arned it Abu Daoud had _ ceded in good faith to the somewhat se- 
paternal blessing. vere decree. But Mrs. Jackson, inter- 
speak to girl,” he be- ested in this match now that it had 
become lawful, made the way as easy as 
Ieaven’s sake, no!” i she might for the two lovers. When the 
ir. You would rob me five Arab maidens of her branch of the 
ippiness. I hate this be- school walked out under her charge she 
trothing, this commanding of elders, allowed Sinclair to accompany them, 
these shackles upon love. If she and to detain Lulu behind the others 
cannot like me for myself, without or inveigle her ahead on little pretexts. 
knowing that her father has contracted So there was love-making of a kind 
her to me, I will not take her.” new to Syrian damsels. 
The missionary could not help smil- Lulu was at once charmed and fright- 
ing, in spite of his perplexity. “ This * The custom of the country. 





at feeling her |} 


man, 


anc 


? 
A 


rf 


[February, 


way to her elbows. Her dress —a fig- 
ured stuff of cotton and silk — fitted 
her round form closely, showing the 


natural contour of both waist and hips. 


+ 
tl 
] 


Around the w , or ratl 


r around the 
hi ne 1Y f+ ‘ 7 ham ""¢ 

Ips, an leariy failing ym them, was 
a twisted 


with narrow 


vC- 

but our 

to find 

there was 

hall omit. 

a long job. 

the por- 

opened, and through 
> straggling, 

igh stone- 

y, arm in 


ul] 
l and Lulu Esh Shi- 
betrothed lovers. The Christian 
Jackson melted into a 


shower of kisses and a moisture which 
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brightened her eyes. The four unaffi- 
anced damsels of the school kissed first 
Lulu’s hand, and then her cheek, with an 
of profound respect. Mr. Jackson 
the couple joy, and beamed with 
ational confidence that all was for 
the best, although logically he did not 
believe in marrying two grades of civili- 
zation. 
became a missionary, 


’s English lessons. 
lelightful month of study, 
in the comandaloon, or 
and of 


] 


berries and 


window, walks 


] vines of the 
h surrounded the village. 
hen came a whirlwind of trouble. 

A terrific civil war burst out between 
’ i ind the 


thousand Druzes of Mount 


1e eighty thousand Maronites 


Over rocky heights and 
int ravines, for a space of 

fifteen miles in breadth by forty in 
h, tl le rioted in the blood 


and in 


by their 

sheiks, 

ground more 
us but badly handled antago- 
rhe ferocity of the contest may 
I i hastly inci- 

ish Con- 

Syria, vi g the ven- 
of the powerful house of 
i ; und 
amid a 

hristian heads, 

es for the death of his 

Even in th 


son in | presence of 


ctacle the fierce but 


1 


this hideous sp 
politic i-tongued barbarian 
had the impr » to lay his hand up- 
on his heart l say, “‘ Rose Bey, may 
Allah bl for your 
peace !’ 


thoughts of 


» were reports that Bhamdun, a 

age, would be burned. The 
ithin whose feudal 
ritories , declared that, while 

the lives of the mission- 


he 


would protect 
could not 


j guarantee t 
f the hamlet. 


rhe Jacksons 
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decided that they must retire to Beirut, 
and, for greater safety, they concluded 
to make the journey by night. 

At this point Antone Barakat reap- 
pears darkly on the scene. 
that he had sworn 


It seems 
vengeance for his 
dismissal; that, under the disguise of 
a Druze costume, he had followed Lulu 
to the mountains; that he had haunted 
the neighborhood of Bhamdun with the 
purpose of doing — we cannot say what. 
WI! 


: saw in it 
a chance for executing his vin 


en the war broke out, he 
lictive 
Greek 
Church, and consequently a hater of 


projects. A member of the 
he had no 
hesitation in aiding the Druzes against 
their Christian foes. 


the papistical Maronites, 


In return for his services as a spy 
he demanded of the Abdelmeleks that 
they should assist him in recovering 
Sheik Ali, the old and 
of the refused to 
affairs of Franks; but 
Sheik Yusef, the war- 
ssent to a 
group of his ferocious henchmen. 
ted only 
1e Jackson cavalcade, no 


his betrothed. 
crafty 


meddle in 


head house, 
the 
his eldest son, 
rior of the race, nodded a 

On a summer evening, lig 
by the stars, tl 
less than eight loaded mules and horses, 
The first 
ravine was passed, and they were wind- 


left Bhamdun for the city. 


ing over the 


when 


stony ridge beyond it, 
the missionary called Sinclair 
aside. 

+] have 


day,” 


that 


he whispered. 


Druze again to- 
“The who 
And he is Antone. 
I walked after him, and he 

me. I 


seen 
one 
looks like Antone. 
ran away 
am seriously afraid that 

— that 
is, especially for you and Lulu. My 
opinion is that we had better divide our 
Lulu 


irom 


he will make some trouble for us, 


} 
Suppose that you and 


t 
take the boy Habeeb, and push 


to the left into the next wady. 

is a Maronite village at the bot- 

tom of 
be safe. 


it, and there you will probably 
is rough, but Habeeb 


1e we will follow the 


he way 


Meanti 


public road to Beirut. 


upon us, I 


knows j 
If people come 
know how to make 
them waste their time, even if I don’t 


shall 


scare them out of their enterprise.” 
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n minutes later, Sinclair and L 


hy lear t , Aral 
by a lean, springy Arab 
ohteen, had cantered along 
stony nose of the rid 
scending its steepest 
deep, shadowy ra\ 
) 

y ie 1} 
races; then 
followed the 
Vines and mulberries rose to 
left above them; the thick verdur 
oranges and lemons 
them. They were witl 
the village, hen 
blac kened 
been | 
three m 

aks of white 
Habeeb 


1d ru 


Howaja Fred,” sai 
most Druze, in pure Er 
a mocking 
of your way 
Nobody is s 
Their good: 
] 
t 


and aimed : 
saddle. 
At that moment tong 
from a thicket a I 
there was a 


[ February, 


of the volley. With the sharp cry of 
a wounded man Antone Barakat clam- 


is saddle, and, fe 


ade Ss, plunged 


1 “a 
iu, Sauoping up 
| 


k rid 


thus ay - +} = 
pathway toward the dal 
mountain. ihe Crisis was Ov‘ 


ins 


win 


1d 5 


the contrary, inasmuch 


is a member of the mission church. 
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COROR ATION. 


T the king’s gate the subtle noon 
Wove filmy yellow nets of sun, 
Caught in the drowsy snare too soon 
rhe guards slept one by one. 
Through the king’s gate, unquestioned then, 
A beggar went, and laughed, “This brings 


b 3 
Me chance, at last, to see if men 
Fare better, being kings.” 


The king sat bowed beneath his crown, 
his face with listless hand ; 


the hourels i ie 
the nourgiass silting cown 


l 
] 
t 


Sana. 


no 
‘Poor man, what wouldst thou have of me?” 
turned, and, pitying, 


‘Of thee 


and threw 
ave known,” 
than I.” 
+ - . bY 3 thea 
gates, unquestionea tnen, 
= 2 t= hand 
gar hand in hand. 
Shall I know when 
throne I stand?” 


ggar laughed. Free winds in haste 
] 1 


wiping from the king’s hot brow 


I > 
1 


i 12 crimson lines the crown h id traced. 


‘This is his presence now.” 


noon 
yellow nets of sun; 
1eir sleep in terror soon 


guards waked one by one. 


“Ho here! Ho there! Has no man seen 
The king ?” The cry ran to and fro. 
Beggar and king, they laughed, I ween, 


The laugh that free 


On the king’s gate the moss erew 
oD 2 


5 


gray 5 
The king came not. They called him dead; 


And made his eldest son, one day, 
Slave in his father’s stead. 





, 


te Memory of a Noble Woman. [Fe bruary, * 


TRIBUTE OF A LOVING FRIEND TO THE MEMORY 


F 
NOBLE WOMAN. 


1 

ion 
and tl 
’ 


peen 


have 





¢ Woman. 


wrong, 

eanness 

cruelty 
hh 


yse Diue 


snation 


their varied 


Their general 
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ers mentioned in the Act tl 


tles as the 


SI oken ag 


] ‘ 
food societ 
gxooa 


- NA x2 _ . iV 
Lite LHLEWLOVY of @ LN 


= Apos- 
S everywhere 


sw stanch spir- 


‘air were of 


hi 
issacnuset 


carry out 


enunciated in 
lependence, 


nti 


ir, accompanied 


sions of sympatl 


of unmitigated 


in 


When Mr. Garrison, 


America, 


the object 
obloquy and contempt 
visited England during 


] ¢ We 772. 


uary, 


rs, he was invited to Stafford 


1e ¢ lebrated crayon artist; 
ied an honored 


movement, were 2 


every one should 


ind leave 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cab- 


the appearance of 


in 


roused this smouldering enthusi- 
rland, there is no 
manner of doubt that all good peo- 


ple there regarded it as an outbreak of 


asm once more En 
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le on ¢ 


eart ; it is in heav- 
are often utter! 


ly confounded when 
in a way that sweeps 
plans 


1 down cottages over 
defenceless old women, anc 
k and starving t 

of. Wi ether things lil 
ere done under the rule of 
mother the Duchess, Countess of Suth- 
erland, is not a point here to be dis- 
cussed. 





14 


Temory of a 
. , 


Much tl 


ances and 
sore spot in 


people, and i 


ind 


unknown. 


in y ¢ I 

tic of them. M see you he is quite deaf, poor 

dame de Staél, in her was sorry to make 
the result of her ob 


noint in her character 


me speak so loud, and seemed to feel 


very badly about the trouble he gave 
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Tribute to the Memory of a Noble Woman. 
Tribute to the M ? 


me.” “Ah! 


you 
Duke,” replied the m 


er 
247 
then have seen the vided into three districts, each under 
I superintendent, who communic 
ished apprentice ; “that’s our Duke!” the Duke 
Standing thus apart from the gayand The Duke 


iller to the aston ted with 


1 
general 


through a ra 


ave! 
devoted every Mon 


yr sucn 


his 
him 


ok the 
always 


house, ¢ l 
medical gentlemen on the 


° , 
ceived a allowance 


estate re- 
from. the 


yearly 
Duke of Sutherland for attendance on 





man. (February, 


tistic talent; she di 


like her grandmother, 
leisure hours with d 


The great charm of her 


rawi 





Tribute to the Memory of a Noble Woman. 


1 — 
t kept you waiting” ; 


1 of each, with moth- 


: - 
and home qui 


a small, well-regu 
] 


was imagined would 
The supe rvisi 
ypiness and comfort of 
invisible. The 
llustrate the ] » accomplished 
le family erf ] , system which 


characteristic 


strikin 


£ 
Everything 


has a precedent, an established order ; 
very } knows his exact place, 
id is exactly fitted for it; and 
mversation, and she quite possible for a generous a 
he driver to t ; nanimous nature, full of hospita 
return to the castle.’ ] 
however, was a little ; 
lady’s order did not reach attendant. 
fore, instead of taking The exact disposition of hours also 
she expected, he drove git he heads of establishments 
uninterrupted time, 
little man!” was hey may at pleasure devote 


nt; “he didn’t understand to reading, study, business, or the care 


me. I couldn’t tell him now, it would’ of children. A day at Dunrobin Castle 


nil 


mortify him so that he would never get was spent much in this fashion. Be- 
over it; but I will take you there to- tween eight and nine o’clock the guests 


morrow.” began assembling in a charming little 
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a r py a 
250 Tribu. Noble Woman. 
ed in pursuits, were expe 
the evening thencefor- 


boudoir adjoining og pur 
ulways then, and spend 
i other’s socie ty. Musi 


room, where the 
served. Here th chess, always vard in each 
and radiant, and with something diversified even- 
and kind to say to each ge, and at > o'clock the Du 
moments before her guests, har 
th some 


room where 


] f 
entiemen ol 


were 


ternoon in excursions t 


OI interé t in the urround t 1 { 
. ( int ) er own 


country, returning in ison for an t 
hour of rest and r shment before life and her husband’s. And of all that 
l } possessed hi Zent MUN u- 
he only thing that retains per- 


the dressing-bell rang for dinner. 
Dinner at eight o’clock was the grand ance is tl 
reunion of the day; all, however divid- manent value in the eyes of God or man. 





OUR FOUR 


6 hw freedpeople have always been 
rather 


a mythical 
t 


Born and 


have 


rear 


in who does 
where I 

s; a demure, 
h avery slight 
regular fea- 

i y] it k 


>m, 


pathetic, j 
broached leadi ¢ question or two. 
children, Amy? 


» 


ne boy. I’ve been the 
een children, but this boy 
eft.” 
istonished. Fifteen children, 


looks fresh, young, and 
7 4 o 


SER 


Servants. 


VANTS. 


“ Does your boy go to school, Amy?” 


“Yes’m, I’m trying hard to keep 


But there are 


schools here for the colored people 


S¢ hool re cular. 
, and sor 


give 

right smart, — 
i 
sprenaid. 


, lt; 
Mmuitl 


for ] 
of friendlin 


pays 
piece 


to me, and before 1 


tell i 
is very 


jantation- 


li¢e] 
litte 
been 2 
to 


, 
She has always 


she says, and used 


servant, 
good society, and her manners are con- 
sequently much better than those of 
, > 
Amy 
band had 
in 
y husband wa 
my three children 

were out at my mistress’s p 

five miles from town. 
“But when the 
for 
afraid I’d 


war 

was 
My 
her, he be- 
le of 


soon as he 


me, cause | 


cent 
sent 


be for running away. 


heat did nt hel 
husband didn’t belong to 
longed to a man the other si 


town, and he run away as 


could, and followed the army; and just 
take him for a 


as soon as would 
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soldier he ‘listed’ and was in the army 
for more ’n three years. 

“ Missis had me up on the plantation, 
and she kept pretty strict 
of us. By and by she 
great pieces of cloth in the 


watch on all 
began to get 
house, and 


she cut out trousers, and set us to 
making them, and making shirts and 
knitting stockings, and 
*‘What’s these for, 

make 
‘O, 


when we said, 


missis ; what you 


all these things for?’ she'd say, 
Yankees up North 
they ’re coming down here to take the 
po 
South, where they 
And I’ve 


in 


y 
S< 
. - 

those dreadful 
’em 


r colored folks and away 


treat them awful. 
yf ’em out 
from Abe 
men, and naking 
clothes to keep then 

“Then I’d 


how sood you a 


got rcel ¢ 


a great pa 


’ . 
the W aS 14 


yonder, nidll 


Lincoln’s these 


Say, ord S us, 


folks, missis !’ 


and 


ng them clothes for 


soldiers. 


“One day, missis’s son that was in 
U 


the Bu tterr it army, he came there with 


"em 


l 
a heap of his men, and missis put 


) in the great — tha 


They 


thought we did n’t kr 


all u was over 
all the 


so sne 


| 
1e house. ame in ‘the night, 
owit. But 
mistrusted, aad was always 
tch round of 


-d them 


we did; 
kee] 
peop come. Then in 


morning missis set me aking 


ve 


i W: , and our 
le the 
heaps 


. 
of corn-brez cooking chickens 


and everything good to eat, and 


to send 


telling me she was going 
to the 


the 


them 
colored i 
And I pret 
it every word. 

“ The 


ck about these d: 


pore 


, 
Deol 
woods. ended I believed 
Ys inkee soldie rs 

thi 


I saw a heap of 


Lys, and pretty 
to 

} 
people 


about the 


"em coming up 
Some 


1appened to be 


for a drink. of 
erally | 
‘vel 


round ; 


our 
\ nkee vas 
yankees was 


hanging 
g 


> 


of the 
time I 
pretending I was getting 


when any 


so this was 
round there, 
some water. One of the soldiers— I 
*spect he was an officer—said to me 
kinder low, while he drinking, 
‘Seen any Butternut about 


here ?’ 


was 
soldiers 


Servanis. [February, 
“+Sh ould n’t darst to tell you if I had,’ 
I said, ‘’cause they’d kill me certain 
sure if I told anything.’ 
“** You need n’t be 
said he. 


fraid to tell me,’ 
‘You never shall be hurt for 
it. We are your people’s friends you 
all Abe 


. 
made h 


know ; re Lincoln’s men.’ 


“So ] 


we 
im promise solemn not 
to get me in any scrape, and to go away 
after I told ] n that 

night, and the out t 
Butterr 


and come a; 
1 I told him all ab 
in our garret. 


lm, 


the 
1ut soldiers 


fter dark he came riding horse- 


and 
an awful 


back, with other Yankees, 
d up missis. She 
Union woman then, and she of- 


r tor 


rous¢ was 
strong 
’em thing. 


on sé 


fered to git or 


arc hing r the 


suppe any 
! sist 
Butter- 
every 

uirt, 
even 


found the 
nut soldie 


one. I 


1d took them away, 


ded to be awful si 
and the > captain, he neve 


so much as looked at me as if he knew 
me. 
“ About this 


was 


ime the colored folks 


1 


running away all the time, and no- 


mind nothing about it. 
miles from the river, 
Yankees told me if I 
was there, 


would give me 


body seemed to 
We was only 
and one of the 


crossed 


ive 


over it free and 
of 


washing I 


plenty soldiers there 


all the could do. My hus- 
the I knew. 


afternoon I took my three chil 


band was in t 
One 
Dave was the 


army, n, 
ren, 
ust 
about nine, —and I walked them five 
miles 


Idect nd 
oidest, and was 


down to the river. Nobody in- 
terfered with me, and I got a boat and 
got took over. 


“Well, 
this place, 
Iks, an 


] got up here to 
col- 
There 
was a camp of soldiers here then, and 
they paid cood, 
folks 


got alions 


after a while 


, 
and got a room of some 
ored fo d took in washing. 


pretty and the white 
good to me, and I 
When 
found u here I 
] 
i 


was all very 
husband 
me 
about a 
and 


I bought an acre 


~ 


my 
he sent 


in 


was, 


quite regu and 


i 
4 


money ar, 


year I’d saved hundred 
fifty 
of land with a little shanty on it, and 
paid that money down, and ’greed to 


pay so much year till I got it 


up one 


dollars. Then 


every 
clear paid for. 
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“] kept on working and putting by all 
the money I could, when I heard about 
Mr. Lincoln’s setting all the slaves free. 
And then my heart was set on going 
down after my two girls in Kentucky. 
One was eighteen and the 
nigh sixteen years old. 
sold away 


other was 
They was both 
from me five years before, 
and I had n’t seen’em since; but I knew 
just where were, and I had 
rest till I started off to fetch ’« 
“It was a mighty lonesome 
} 


man lived 


they no 
2m up here. 
place 
who owned 


1 1 
here the 


about w 


them, — a miserable sort of a place ; and 
when I got there I found my oldest girl 
down sick, and her master — he was a 


dreadful drinking man and very ugly, 
When I got 
see my two girls, I keep up 
told 


away, 


he was — had gone away. 
there and 
courage, and 
take them 
afraid. But 


there was 


’em I was going to 
and I wasn’t a bit 
the time I felt as if 
danger in the air, and 


all 
I nev- 
It was 


things. 


er once took off my 


near dark when I got there, and I sot 
up all with my bonnet on, ready 
morning. In th 


from town. 


night 
to start in the 
ing | 


€ morn- 

There 
men in town, 
cared then, and I got 
got 


got a carriage 


was heaps of Lincoln’s 


and I wasn’t so s 
h 


my girls to the cars, and ?em home 


all safe. 
got ’em home, I 


found my 
live. Then she told me how she came 


to be so miserable. You see her mas- 


ter was a drinking man, and he was 


awful mad at all the colored people on 
] One day he told 
is her name —to bring 
fire, and 
¢ on her shoul- 


account 
Anna 


In some W a to 


war. 


nut 
pu 


she come in with a big lo 


on the 


der. *T wa savy she could n’t 


bring it and with that he took 


very fast, 
a stick and hit toa over the head so 

ll down, and the logit fell on her ; 
ck to make 


and then he kicked her 


get up, 
broke three of her ribs, anc 


heavy, 
‘nother he 
them 


her and-some way or 
] ribs 
never was sot, so near 


When she 


doctors in to look at 


she was pretty 
dead when I got her home. 
had three 
her, — white 
there 


died, I 
were, — and 


lump on her side 


doctors they 


was a where 
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broken 


the bones 


fists.” 


was big as 


my 
Here Amy stops to wipe away a tear 
or two, and | find 1 am crying in sym- 


pathy 
« Horrible 


brute!” I cried. “ Can you 

ever forgive that dreadful man?” 
‘Well, missis,” Amy goes on, in that 

voice of 


what she had 


“when I 
to tell, I felt 
just as if I could go down there and go 
through Az 


through the wheat; but when I come to 


soft, pleading hers, 


first heard 


as the wheat-cutter goes 


see my girl die, she died so peaceful, 
and was so thankful to go, and was able 
to pray for that man, and say she for- 
give him, I got so I could forgive him 
too, for 
about ‘ 
pretty har 


now 


you know what the 
forgiving 


Says 
our enemies.’ was 
1 to remember it at first, but 
I was to heaven 
n’t 
in my heart.” 

too ie to tell Amy’s 
pees her second daughter 


two 


meet him in 
next minute, I do believe I 
find nothing against hin 

It would take 
whole story, 


, 11 
should 


sickened and died, and | the 
had foll —how 
sickness and trouble had prevented her 
from meeting first payments 

had promised on her little place, and 
she lost it altogether, —how her hus- 


1lOW 


younger children wed, 


the she 


band came home after the war, and was 

industrious and 

worked I 

little ~ e al 

is a V ery 

said, “though I suppose it would | 

like a shanty 
Of the fate of all 

but 

her 


ste idy, 
until 
] 
i 
le 


and 
and saved ur 
nost all pa 
home 


comfortab to me, 


ook 


to you.” 


her fifteen children 


one she was This one, 
another husband, 
her when only 


hough he is now, if liv- 


certain. 
olde st child by 


was sold away from 5 


and 


ing, a youn: 


five 
years old ; 
¢ man of twenty-three, she 
knows nothing hi 

‘I can’t help having a longing all th 
time to tae t h th 
Lord has been very good to me in letting 
} 


where he is, though 


all my children come home to die,” she 


said with unconscious pathos. 
my 


sold away 


“ Once 
eleven old, was 
from It was a nursing 
baby then, and I prayed the Lord strong 
to give it back to me, ’cause it appeared 


baby, months 


me. 





added an acco 
the man and m 


our household. 


Jacob is a slow-movir 


Our Four Servants. [February, 


t y,; so decidedly Afri- 

he would make a black spot 

n the deepest darkness. He came to 
heritag rough the Emancipation 

i master, 
worst horrors of 
very proud of and 


ows 


peo- 
freedom is out of 
he light of intelligence ; 


1¢ boon dear to 


every freedman I have ever met —of 


the ballot, when education has fitted 
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im And before I go away, the “But how did you learn to play and 
dumb eyes speak and glisten. sing so well?” I asked. 
took a few lessons, but I get 


ss you, missis,” he says; “> i 


was so full of learning as_ it mostly by ear. But you ought to 
ay and sing. She 
] 


| 
I 
I’m nothing along- 


ive a’most anything.” hear my next sister 
kitchen maid, is eighteen, can sing splendid ; 
id trim, and hardly less blacl side of her.” 


irs 


1) 


uld hear 
mes trom 
g¢ the dishes in our kitch- 


cw Spa- 
jah Pogram, and 


the essays of Jefferson Brick on the in- 
negroes, their lack of 
arents had put the th , industry, earnestness of purpose, 
, and now they could read ity to take care of themselves, 
had hi 7 he grave danger involved in 
the ballot, I wonder wheth- 


I were a solitary woman with three 
children, — a stranger in a strange land, 


youngest, only eleven, 
I could with my bare hands build up 


chool. 


a home, and secure a prospect of com- 


fort for my old age as Amy has done; 


I should have had the 


1 make a teacher of my lit- 
said Rosa, complacently, 
SS ate 


me ali thls. 


Ll 


and whether 
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patience like her to master the alphabet 
and the spelling-book when past middle 
life. 
men thirty years old — not merely igno- 


And I wonder how many white 


rant immigrants from over the sea, but 
men born upon our own soil and in the 
free North too—are ready, like Jacob, 
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to lay aside their little earnings, and 
spend three months of every year for 
five years in the school-house, fitting 
themselves for the ballot and the other 
privileges and duties of American citi- 
zenship. Perhaps Messrs. Pogram and 
Brick will condescend to tell us. 
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1ordinary w 


It is 


advai 1 
tomb in an old manu 
remained in all th ler 


mould until exhumed 


umably 


lines, 


yet through them the read 


current whose smooth still 
flood massed for its pitch over th« 
and the spell of the movement 
to have been wove n ere it 


Miserable 


further t 


¢ words, 


: r own condition 
ng to wait for the future volumes. 
There is nothing new in making the in- 


terest of a story turn upon a crime and a 
rather than 
that 


The court-room is the 


trial, though novelists, 


poets, 


have inclined to use well-worn ma- 
natural 
climax of so many plots and schemes in real 


life, its 


chinery. 
accompaniments are so normally 
dramatic, that fiction finds its own in re- 
sorting to it whenever it has a chance. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


But there is a peculiarity in Mr. Browning’s 


court-room. There is a trial, 


interest is not concentrated upon 


t; we are informed, at the 
men charged with murder were 
ly 
"sé 


novelist is thus end 


en time and place. The 
ational 
reader’s mind 


Id rem 


1 cou 


executed an buried 


ermine 
the street ebbs away to 
the disclosures are 


ourt-room and its splen- 
f three mangled corpses 
five arraigned murderers, : unt at 

hea , vanisl and 


theiz 1—to the horror 


amazement of all orthodox story-tellers — 


that they may 
inward; there the judg reappe as 


utterly ; but it is only pass 


Re- 


flection, Imagination, C¢ ience, presiding 


in a tribunal of Reason; stand they 


> they who 

w naked, fleshless human 

s, affections, interests. No 

the drama of Guido Capon- 
Pompilia before Tommati and 
others, A. D. 1698; it is the tragedy of hu- 
man souls, the play and clash of emotions 
and passions which thrill each heart and 
brain, following their purpose for 
evil along Broadway or Fleet Street this 
day. What matters it that judges found 


gor xd or 
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at the close of the seventeenth 
that the 


rrant ; all the same would they be 


century, OF Pope signed their 
death-w 
in their graves to-day; but were they really 


guilty or n 


rt guilty? That, too, were it a 


quest validity of witnesses and 
testim ig] ve safely relegated to the 

; of the past ; but being, 
human 


world of in- 


uestion of the facts of 


pulses, revolving in the breast 


l, the verdict may be 


as 


awaited as if ase wert 


sleep Sol startled city 


in 


women. 


» Francesc 


ancient hou 


curled, 
at crime 


you, hatched ar 


l we, and stretch stark the worm of hell! 
h tl | swayed this and that, 


-d down on ( do’s guilt ; 


I Pope, that good Twelfth Innocent, 
Apr 
Affirm 


1 what went befor: 


1 the guil guilty doom.’ 


Such is the skeleton, clothed with va- 


rious flesh and face by accuser and ac- 
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Te 
ae | 
Guido’s account is that he married 
the beautiful 


cused. 
Pompilia in good faith, her 
the their 
social position, paying therefor a certain 


parents seeking match to raise 


dowry. They went to reside at Arezzo, on 


with the newly married pair. 
splendor there than they had 
, and then declare 
ild, Violante 


daughter of 


1¢ parents lez 
is not their ch 
eived Pietro with the 

a woman of the town. On this ground they 


claim non-liability he promised dowry. 
Presently 

intimacy 

well knowr 

letters 

He « 


irienc 


1; 
] 
I 


parents 


and ma 


rd of his neigt 
| Pompilia’s suffering hez 

ition of sentenc¢ 
removea 
rOssip and I 
sion that a 
upon him, —a lie 
escape pa 

] 


poss ssion of his child, Vy claims 


might be made and further annoyance in- 
2 : 

him; sceing, hat by 
from the all 


aimed at in the guilty flight was 


flicted upon 


removing Pompilia vent, 
that w 
attained, Guido with his retainers repaired 
to the villa, and, resolved to make sure of 
the guilt, gave the name of Caponsacchi at 


the do was opened by Violante, whom 
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and Pom- to rescue. Thus came the 
rom a fiend who would 
2 means of wringing 


t his 


ven nce on 
curing the dowry « 


shame would 


re rid 
prevent re- 


and trinkets taken 


was 
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ILORACI ip and patriotism were 
Ford & 
’s family were poor where 

ind his father seems to 

> most interesti been heir to rather more than 


unthrift. He was: 


> purely persona 
ir own pleasure owers dauntle 
spared Mr. Gre« gift for gettir 
remained in New Eng- 
a tenant, and the needy tiller 
j he was always h 
TI 
1s pres 
jut it is 
there is s 
il in the 


a Woman Of more 


llectual 

nting-office was not the 
natural and ine\ ble result of the im 
ay f diverting from hand-work every man « 
rhtey we est and tru ble of head-work. At any rate, it was this 
impulse which first interests the reader 


apart from their drinking, a 


l ng, a most in 
virtuous population. In the 


Revolution 


him, and makes him ambitious for the boy, 
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omisced to benefit or elevate mankind ; 

i ll us of them all. 

readers, who have learned 

er from his enemies than from himself 

egard him as a reckless innovator, will 

be surprised to find him so conservative as 

he is of all that really holds human society 
for good, — marr I ] 

subordination. 


Mr. Greel 


ingenuous conf on at 


d, that the profits are “‘ unspeakably 


peculiar constituti r his ll,” is in amusing discord with Mr. 


ic 


it 


lacks the qualities of ireeley’ iodical advice through the 


boldly tentative, ‘ribune to the hungry poor « 
geo into the country and earn a 


b 


trade of which they know nothing. A 


connected with 





th 

Alone a 
They s 

White cl 


Or loomir 


miliar EF] 
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“6 Miner,” * Old Harvard's 

expressions of same or the smooth 

“Mahmood,” ‘“ Yous- 

souf,” and “ kind by 

thems¢ . ) iI ondel,” to 
| irit Of pal est 


them, a 1a Kin | 
: liede her “ After the 


es 
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hes of the burnt-o 4 
] ; ] va -tness . . . . 
with danger’s sweetness round her ; incentive and reason of hopi 


lays through 


r of the heart : brain which is the very 
ing and being. 
“ Self-Stu 


h made whole with deed Me 
rhis fancy } 


awakening breath oo + - > 2 
ess “The Miner,” “The Foot - path,” 


“TL” Envoi—To the Muse,” with a 
a ee ee less grace and variety of movement, 
si iteeraaethas seems the fine sweetest part of 
we  poet’s wis political poems, which 
ex- come next of our liking, are like no 


vem of Mr. in their wonderful in 
a quality felt ec 
ble of “* Two Scene 
of Blondel” and “On Be 


falli 1e weird all 


most « 


ruth Is, 


| ) turn upon crit- 

t; and one shudders at 

ain poor old combina- 

well enough for com- 
o stand for 


There 


the noisiness ¢ 





